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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 





| | | Here is a new treatment for surfacing | 
\ playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, p 
| ) dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. h 











Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemi- 
cal which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly 
| combines with the surface to which it is applied. 


~~ SOLVAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 
‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track, and does not stain the 
children’s clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in convenient size drums or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 









































The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for Booklet No. 1159 
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The World at Play 


The Best 1926 Book for Parents.—Angelo 
Patri, whose theories on play for chiidren are so 
well known and who has written so delightfully 
on many subjects relating to child life, has been 
awarded by Children, the Magazine for Parents, 
the first annual medal for the best book for par- 
ents written by an American author and published 
during 1926. The Problems of Childhood, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company, is the book 
for which the award has been given. 


“The Father of Little Women.”—In a series 
if articles appearing in McCall’s Magazine under 
the title “The Father of Little Women,” Mrs. 
Honoré Morrow tells of the life of Amos Bron- 
son Alcott, dreamer, idealist and educator. The 
passion of his life was to teach. “I have to 
teach,” he told his father, “I have to teach little 
children ; they’re the only ones that count.” And 
so at last he began his teaching career at Cheshire, 
New England. We are told the school house at 
Cheshire was the usual box affair of one room, 
ugly, badly scarred. Bronson knew better than to 
ask the people of Cheshire for means with which 
to beautify the school house. He went himself 
at the job of beautifying, scraped and painted and 
cleaned, hung some engravings on the walls and 
put up a book shelf on which he arranged his own 
handful of hooks—the beginning of the first 


school library in New England. 

Bronson introduced two innovations into the 
school, indoor gymnastics and the interpretation 
of little fables by pantomimes, but the village was 
ina turmoil. The villagers were not going to pay 
a school master for playing with their children! 
isronson was therefore forced to leave. He re- 
turned to the life of a farmer and it was then that 
he met Abba May, the daughter of the clergyman, 
who became his wife and the mother of Meg, Joe, 
Beth and Amy. 


Music in Springfield, Illinois—Under the 
tuspices of the Playground and Recreation Com- 
mission of Springfield, Illinois, a series of seven 


concerts were held on Sunday afternoons at the 
State Arsenal. Different musical organizations 
of the city, both amateur and _ professional, 
donated their services. One of the series was a 
Victory Chorus concert given entirely by colored 
musicians, including a chorus of 50 voices. ‘The 
program consisted of compositions by negro com- 
posers. 
All the concerts were broadcast. 


The First Woman’s Symphony.—Sponsor- 
ing America’s first woman’s symphony orchestra 
is the distinction claimed by the Massachusetts 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. There are sixty- 
five members with parts well balanced and instru- 
ments not usually played by women are well rep- 
resented. Mme. Leginska, woman conductor, is 
giving her services to direct the new organization. 
The first public rehearsal, of the orchestra was 
held in Jordan Hall, Boston, with great success. 


Music in Industries.—Six years ago Los 
Angeles acquired a “Pied Piper” in Miss An- 
toinette Sabel, known as Director of the Civic 
Bureau of Music and Art. She has taken the 
work-a-day world as a field for artistic develop- 
ment and has gone into department stores and 
industrial plants to demonstrate the power of 
music in creating understanding and promoting 
opportunity for expression on the part of the in- 
dividual worker. 

Today in Los Angeles, there are 28 organiza- 
tions actively fostering and carrying on a definite 
music program. The city boasts of eight indus- 
trial bands, the membership of several of them 
numbering over 50 pieces. It has, too, a choral 
society made up of all the units of the individual 
industrial choruses. At the last Pageant of 
Progress held in California, the largest massed 
band in the country performed successfully un- 
der eight different leaders. In addition a chorus 
of over 600 voices sang in a successful indus- 
trial music festival. In these groups were banded 
together lawyers, tradesmen, doctors, plumbers 
and ditch diggers. 
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Arbor Day in Los Angeles.—March seventh 
was celebrated as Bird and Tree Day in Cali- 
fornia. In recognition of the occasion, the Los 
Angeles Playground and Recreation Department 
devoted the week to the planting and dedication 
of trees and to bird plays and the placing of bird 
houses. One of the events of the program was 
the dedication of living Christmas trees at a num- 
ber of the playgrounds. Around these trees each 
year will be held the Yule carnivals and pageants. 
At many of the playgrounds trees were planted as 
a part of a comprehensive scheme of landscaping. 


Music in Los Angeles.—A large civic sym- 
phonic band composed of the best players whose 
social and musical activities center at the muni- 
cipal playgrounds, has been started by the Division 
of Music of the Los Angeles Playground and 
Recreation Department. Numerous bands and 
orchestras are being formed in community centers 
and from these will be developed the symphony 
which will play on important civic occasions and 
municipal festivals such as the play day given an- 
nually at the Coliseum. 


Three Years Old.—A Municipal Sketch Club 
fostered by the Recreation Department of the 
Minneapolis Park Commission was formed in the 
spring of 1924 with the idea of instituting a plan 
whereby “nature lovers could meet once a week 
in the different beauty spots in and around Min- 
neapolis and enjoy themselves and sketch a little 
on the side.”’ 

Since that time the sketching has been taken 
more seriously, and under the able instruction of 
Leo A. Henkora, very definite progress has been 
made. For three summers the club has sketched 
out-of-doors and interest has grown until there 
are more than twenty-five members who take the 
work seriously. 

A room has been set aside in the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts for the Saturday meetings dur- 
ing the winter, and social meetings are held in the 
various park buildings. Some work of real merit 
has been produced by various members and for 
three years there have been exhibits at the Insti- 
tute, better pictures being shown each year. 

The club has issued a most attractive year book 
containing reproductions of the drawings made by 
a number of members. 


A Suggestion for Publicity.—Los Angeles 
has a little publication of four small pages 
entitled, “Azuride—Thoughts by the Trolley 
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Philosopher,” which is issued at the beginning 
and in the middle of each month by the Public 
Relations Department, Los Angeles Railway. 

The April first issue was an excellent channel 
of publicity for the recreation movement in the 
city, containing as it did the announcement of the 
Easter Sunrise Services, and an article on “Play- 
grounds an Investment” by the Chief of Police. 
As the circular was distributed to all who ride 
on the street cars, the publicity regarding recrea- 
tion reached many thousands of people. 


A Calendar of Red Letter Days.—Houston, 
Texas, Recreation and Community Service, in 
issuing its report for 1926 has adopted the happy 
idea of a calendar entitled “3605 Days with Hous- 
ton Recreation and Community Service.” The 
cover contains twelve small sketches, one for each 
month, featuring an outstanding activity of the 
particular month. There is a page devoted to 
each month with outstanding days marked in red 
ink on the calendar at the top of the page and 
below it a list of the specific activities conducted 
on Red Letter Days. This is followed by statis- 
tics for the month. At the bottom of each page 
is a sketch drawn by a playground child. The 
summary of the year’s work appears in the back 
of the calendar. 

The report presents an original and graphic 
method of bringing the work of a Recreation De- 
partment before the public. 


Drama in Springfield, Illinois.—The yearly 
report of the Playground and Recreation Com- 
mission of Springfield, Illinois, stresses the im- 
portant part drama is playing in the program. 

A children’s theatre group open to any boy or 
girl under sixteen years of age has been organ- 
ized which has given a number of productions, the 
plan being to provide once a month a little pro- 
gram in some central location to which children 
will be admitted free of charge. Other presenta- 
tions have included a Fourth of July pageant at 
the State Fair grounds and a production entitled 
The Call of the Youth of America given before 
a meeting of the Council of Social Agencies to 
interpret the work of the drive. At the request 
of the Lincoln Centennial Committee a reproduc- 
tion of the Duff Armstrong trial was given before 
more than 600 people. Holidays have been ap- 
propriately celebrated in cooperation with local 
groups, the community Christmas celebration 
being particularly effective. 

An interesting development of the dramatic 
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work is the L’Histoire Club of thirty high school 
girls, which has carried on a splendid program of 
story telling at recreation centers. 


The Roessler Memorial Gymnasium.—C. A. 
[mmons, Supervisor of Recreation, Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey, tells of a memorial gymnasium 
deeded to the city of Perth Amboy in September, 
1926, and dedicated in December of that year. 
The donor, Mrs. Franz Roessler, has definitely 
indicated that the property is to be used for parks 
and recreation purposes, as it will be administered 
by the Department of Parks and Public Property. 

The gymnasium is a beautiful building in the 
southern part of the city, soundly constructed of 
red brick. The inside dimensions provide for 
a regulation minimum sized basketball court 
where 25 games are played weekly. The building 
is opened to boys and girls after school with a 
play leader in charge. 

\s a rendezvous for five boys’ clubs and two 
girls’ clubs, the gymnasium is filling a real need. 
\ basketball league of junior and intermediate 
hoys’ teams will be in operation until late in 
March. An average of fifty girls and forty boys 
attend the afternoon game sessions. After eight 
o'clock in the evening men pitch indoor quoits 
on the three courses. More than 100 boys, or- 
ganized in a Harmonica Club, practice at the 
gymnasium twice a week. A picked group from 
the club will broadeast over radio station WOR 


at an early date 


The Community Players of Galveston.— 
lhe Educational and Recreational Community 
\ssociation of Galveston, Texas, has an active 
dramatic group known as the Community Players. 
Recently the players presented Settled Out of 
Court to a crowded house at one of the local 
theatres. Rehearsals of a number of plays will 
continue during the summer and in addition the 
group will conduct a number of parties and social 
events 

The Association provides a program of com- 
munity events during the summer, conducts a 
May Day Fete and observes National Music 
Week 


A Children’s Playground Theatre.—Re- 
cently the playground children of Asheville have 
given two performances of The Snow Queen in 
the Woman's Club and in the auditorium. The 
program for The Snow Queen has this foreword: 


“The Playground Theatre has neither roof nor 
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four walls to bless itself with. But that is a trifle! 
and it can borrow 





It has actors—scores of them 
a roof. It exists wherever boys and girls fall 
to pretending Jack, the Giant Killer, or Sleeping 
Beauty. But somehow it always takes a grown- 
up to guide the play into a real performance, 
satisfying to the actors and perchance to a proud 
parental audience. And that is one of the things 
a playground leader is for. 

“And now if the youngest actor forgets his line, 
forgive him for he is overcome with the dignity 
of treading a real stage for the first time.” 

One of the Asheville playgrounds utilizes a 
little shelter as a simple workshop for costumes 
and supplies. 


Dramatics and Women’s Clubs. — The 
Woman’s Club of Rockford, Illinois, is conduct- 
ing a very ambitious enterprise in managing a 
stock company of professionals in regular per- 
formances in the Woman's Club House. And it 
announces with great pride that it is making 
money ! 

The Woman’s Club determined that the audi- 
torium in its club house should be a complete 
theatre with stage, gridiron raised seats, and it 
achieved its purpose. A seating capacity of 855 
people makes it possible for the auditorium to be 
used for large gatherings. 

After trying the plan of renting the theatre to 
a theatrical corporation and later of hiring a 
manager, the club finally decided to take over the 
management itself. Learning of the success of 
Robert Henderson of Ann Arbor, the club asked 
him to organize a company and to come to Rock- 
ford under the management of the club. This he 
did and last fall the theatre opened with a com- 
pany consisting in the main of graduates of the 
University of Michigan who had had training and 
experience in dramatic work. The Woman’s Club 
assumes all financial responsibility, paying the ac- 
tors a minimum salary with the understanding 
that profits will be divided on a fifty-fifty basis 
after all expenses, including rent, have been paid 

\t the end of eighteen weeks the actors were 
paid and a moderate rental was refunded the club, 
which now feels certain there will be profits to 
divide at the end of the season. The club has the 
satisfaction of knowing it is offering the public 
excellent plays well presented. 


An Old Time Party.—You are invited to a 
frolicking “Goode Olde Time of Olde Time 
Dances and goode olde games full of fun and 
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laughter,” read the invitation issued by the 
Women’s Gymnasium Class of the Playground 
and Recreation Board of River Forest, Illinois. 
“All for fun—fun for all,” was one of the induce- 
ments offered on the invitation. Many of those 
attending came in costume, but whether dressed 
up or not everyone had a fine time. 


A Play Tournament for Churches.—The 
Church Athletic League of Springfield, Illinois, 
recently held a one-act play tournament in which 
a number of churches participated. Judging was 
on choice of play, acting, staging and presentation 
of the play idea. First and second place awards 
were given. 


Westchester County’s Second Annual The- 
atre Tournament.—On April 26, 27, 28 and 30 
the Women’s Club of Mount Vernon was the 
scene of an exciting contest when a number of 
groups from various parts of Westchester County 
contended for honors in the dramatic field under 
the auspices of the County Recreation Commis- 
sion. 

The groups and the plays they presented were 
as follows: 

The Zellar Club—The Brink of Silence, by 

Ester E. Galbraith 

The Players’ Club of Mamaroneck—The Yel- 

low Triangle, by George W. Sutton, Jr. 

The Playshop—Pokry: or the Beautiful Legend 

of the Amorous Indian, by Philip Moeller 
The Port Chester Players—Womenkind, by 
Wilfred Wilson Gibson 

Drama Section of Pelham Manor Club— 
Torches, by Kenneth Raisbeck 

Congregational Young Peoples’ Drama Club— 
Red Carnations, by Glenn Hughes 

The Community Players of Mount Vernon— 
Little Italy, by Horace B. Fry 

The Fireside Players of White Plains—Joint 
Owners in Spain, by Alice Brown 

Much credit was due the Players’ Club of 
Mamaroneck which gave a splendidly presented 
non-competing play to fill a vacancy caused by 
unavoidable withdrawal of one of the tourna- 
ment’s groups. 

The prize was given The Community Players 
of Mount Vernon for their presentation of Little 
Italy. 


Hiking as a School Activity.—According to 
Bulletin No. 2 of the Physical Education Bureau, 
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New York State Department of Education, hik- 
ing is one of the activities adopted by the high 
schools of Buffalo in a voluntary program of 
physical education for girls. This is part of the 
outdoor activities conducted after the regular 
school day. 

All hikes are carefully planned and personally 
conducted under the supervision of physical edu- 
cation teachers. They are either five or ten miles 
long, are wholly without the city limits and have 
as a destination some point of local interest, his- 
toric significance or natural beauty. The popular- 
ity of these hikes is attested through the reports 
from several high schools, which show that in 
some cases over 200 girls participated in a single 
hike. 


For the Boys and Girls of Wheatland.— 
The Lions’ Club of Wheatland, Wyoming, writes 
H. B. Bellis, President, is building a Scout Lodge 
and Camp Fire Girls building on a 1,500 acre tract 
in the mountains, eighteen miles from the town. 
This property has been leased for 50 years. 


Making Nebraska Blossom Like the Rose. 
The Federated Club Women of Nebraska lead the 
country in their plans for planting, cleaning up 
and general beautification, according to the news 
bulletin released by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Holdrege will hold a real 
Poppy Day when 1,000 red poppies will be planted 
along Memorial Drive. The Hebron Woman’s 
Club has presented a pergola and drinking foun- 
tain to the American Legion as a memorial, and 
the Woman’s Club of Laurel has planted mem- 
orial trees. In Superior “friendship gardens” 
are being grown through the exchange of seeds 
and plants. The Osceola Club has planted flowers 
in the city park and at the railway station. The 
clubs of Scotia, Bradshaw, Miller, Creston, 
Homer and Decatur are providing playgrounds 
and improving and equipping school grounds and 
parks. 


A Hikers’ Paradise.—At the very doors of 
New York, an hour from downtown, Manhattan, 
lies Harriman State Park with forty thousand 
acres of forests, mountains and lakes, wilder now 
than it has been in half a century since the Inter- 
state Palisades Park Commission has spent fifteen 
years in careful conservation of woodland and 
wild life. 

There are hundreds of miles of paths for hikers 
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in this park and more than 100 miles of trails 
have been laid out through the cooperation of 
Major W. A. Welch and enthusiastic volunteer 
workers from the hiking clubs of the metropoli- 
tan district. Facilities for overnight use of these 
trails are being increased this spring through the 
construction of four large open shelters at points 
suitable for spending the night on a week-end 
hike 

Harriman State Park offers a veritable para- 
dise for hikers, of which New York and New 
Jersey may well be proud. 


A “K Y T” Club.—The 4 H Club of Orleans, 
Vermont, is known as the “K Y T” or “Know 
Your Trees” Club. The activities of the girls 
who belong include leaf and tree identification, 
the planting of trees, construction and use of in- 
struments for measuring the height and diameter 
of standing trees, the assembling and mounting 
of leaves and buds, identification of shrubs and 
the study of the uses of timber. The club is plan- 
ning to secure a tract of land and set out trees of 
its own. 


Library as Community Center.—The new 
public library at Watertown, Massachusetts, built 
at a cost of $45,000, has at the rear a community 
room which will be used for neighborhood meet- 


ings. 


A Novel Competition—From Mr. August 
Fischer, Superintendent of Public Recreation, 
Winter Haven, Florida, comes the interesting note 
that a pistol team went to the State Convention 
of the American Legion and won first place in 
a pistol shoot held there, outdistancing the nearest 
team by a wide margin. 

About a year ago the first pistol shoot initiated 
by the Department was held in Winter Haven. 
Since then five such events have been held which 
have been influential in encouraging such compe- 
tition. There are now five teams in Winter 
Haven, including bankers, civilians, police and en- 
listed men of the National Guards and officers of 
the National Guards. 


Volley Ball for Girls in Cincinnati.—To 
provide an interesting activity for the young 
women who have taken part during the winter in 
basketball leagues, the Public Recreation Com- 
mission of Cincinnati has arranged a schedule of 
volley ball. As many of the girls had never played 
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the game before, it was arranged, in cooperation 
with Miss Helen Coops of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, for two practice periods to be held before 
the regular playing schedule was attempted. A 
basketball court is used, the volley ball court being 
laid out in the opposite direction, one section of 
the girls’ basketball playing court being a volley 
ball court. Thus two games can go on at the 
same time in the same gymnasium and eight teams 
can play in one evening. 


Soccer in Lynchburg.—The Department of 
Recreation and Playgrounds of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, reports that the first soccer game ever held 
in Lynchburg was played in March. The experi- 
ment proved very successful and the game has 
won a place for itself with other sports. 


Highland Park’s Community Circus.—Un- 
der the auspices of the Recreation Commission, 
Highland Park, Michigan, recently had a com- 
munity circus in which 300 adults took part. 
There were fifteen acts, each in charge of a local 
organization; in this way practically every organ- 
ized group in the city was drawn into the program. 
There were trained animals, boxing, wrestling, 
jumping, dancing, Roman games, Zouave drills, 
and the not-to-be-dispensed with dare devil dive. 
The Kiwanis Club provided the clowns; the Mac- 
abees a vaudeville act and the Y. M. C. A. an 
illuminated Indian club drill. St. Paul’s Bible 
Class transformed itself into a ‘Rube band”, 
while the Vesta Club gave a musical comedy and 
the Y. M. C. A. a minstrel show. 

Fifteen hundred people came to see the circus, 
paying an admission fee of 25c. The proceeds 
will be put into a camp fund for the use of chil- 
dren who could not otherwise go to camp. 


Detroit Holds a Demonstration.—On May 
sixth, the Detroit Recreation Department gave a 
demonstration of the work of girls and small 
children in the annual spring festival held at Cass 
Technical High School. The pantomime given 
was called The Goddess of Light. There was a 
chorus of 200 children and in addition a program 
of dancing presented by 200 more children. The 
program was conducted in cooperation with the 
Mother and Daughter Committee which furnished 
a program of speaking for the occasion. 


New York’s Recreation Piers.—According 
to the March issue of Municipal Reference 
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Library Notes, six of New York City’s recreation 
piers are to be repaired, repainted and put into 
use by the end of spring. This action has been 
made possible through an appropriation of $71,- 
000 by the Board of Estimate. In addition to 
this special fund, the Dock Department has set 
aside $18,000 for general requirements on the 


piers. 


On Playgrounds of Manchester.—The Park, 
Common and Playground Commission of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, has made its fourth 
annual report. In it are described a number of 
interesting special events such as a lantern parade 
in which 800 children tool: part, and a parade 
on the occasion of the annual swimming meet and 
aquatic sports when the mayor with the 172nd 
Regiment Band and the city officials lead the pro- 
cession of representatives of three service clubs 
and 15 truck-loads of playground children. There 
was, too, the Health Day program to which health 
officials from all over the state came as onlookers. 
Judges passed on hundreds of health posters made 
by the playground children and a number of 
health plays were presented. 

“Our Country Club with its excellent golf 
course,” says the report, “has a rival at Derryfield 
Playground where the children have installed a 
three-hole course and tournaments are held for 
all children under sixteen.” 


Seattle Increases Its Facilities ——In March, 
1927, the citizens of Seattle, Washington, voted 
favorably on the first municipal bond issue for a 
community project which has been passed in the 
city in fifteen years. 

The vote resulted in the adoption of a $900,000 
bond issue for the construction of school audi- 
torium, exposition hall and recreation field on a 
site of eleven acres purchased sometime ago by 
the city at a cost of $153,000. In addition $105,- 
000 from the Osborne bequest will be available 
for expenses of construction and development. 


Detroit Passes the Million Dollar Mark.— 
The Department of Recreation of Detroit will 
have a budget this year of $1,052,000; $228,700 
of this for capital cost; $100,000 for fixed 
charges, for taxes and street paving. 

The Governmental Committee of the Board of 
Commerce, which earlier in its report had recom- 
mended that the budget of several departments 
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be cut, had this to recommend regarding the De- 
partment of Recreation: 

“The Committee is strongly opposed to the at- 
titude on the part of many persons that the Recre- 
tion Department is a luxury and should therefore 
be relegated to last place in the budget.” 

Needed extension work will begin at once. A 
community building is being erected on the St. 
Clair Playfield which will cost $240,000 ; $50,000 
of this was approved last vear and $190,000 this 
year. 


Roof Playgrounds.—The Dudley Street Bap- 
tist Church of Boston during the first week of 
May dedicated its new Parish House. Included 
in the facilities of the house are two splendid roof 
playgrounds for children with swing, see-saws, 
slides and similar equipment. All this is housed 
so as to do away with any possibility of accident. 


Activities in Springfield, Vermont.—The 
Springfield, Vermont, Community House in pre- 
senting its report for the year ending December, 
1926, tells of the activities for its members con- 
sisting chiefly of card playing, handball, pool, 
billiards and ping pong. During bowling seasons 
there have been twelve men’s teams and eight 
women’s teams in the league, making a total of 
141 members bowling on the teams. 

The Business Women’s League, an organized 
group in the House, has held monthly meetings 
with suppers and a program. It has also had a 
Bridge Club meeting bi-weekly. The organization 
has cooperated in every possible way, supervising 
a number of dances and doing some welfare 
work. Handcraft classes were held weekly dur- 
ing three months and the Springfield players have 
presented two plays whose receipts have gone to 
the Community House. 

The program for the schools has consisted of 
gymnasium classes, inter-class contests in all 
sports for non-members of varsity teams and ath- 
letics for grade boys. There have been varsity 
teams in a number of sports. 

General service to the Community has consisted 
of the organization and conducting of industrial 
baseball, soccer and basketball, marble tourna- 
ments, dances, a doll party, parent teacher recep- 
tion, art exhibit and similar activities. Many 
local organizations have been served and a num- 
ber of community events have been carried on in 


cooperation with other organizations. 

















New Play Space in Batavia.—Batavia, New 
York, has recently received a gift of an eight and 
one-half acre recreation ground. A landscape 
architect has been engaged to lay out the ground 
and a play director employed. The Board of 
Iducation will administer the program. 





Developments in Salamanca.—Salamanca, 
New York, is putting on a drive for funds to de- 
velop a new ten and one-half acre recreation field. 


St. Louis to Enlarge its Playground Sys- 
tem.— The Park and Playground Association of 
St. Louis has recently been reorganized with Al- 
fred Hi. Wyman, former director of welfare 
work, Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, as its 
executive. The objectives as outlined include ade- 
quate financial support for the maintenance of 
present parks and playgrounds with a study of the 
desirability of supporting parks and playgrounds 
by a mill tax; more playgrounds; the establish- 
ment of an outer park and boulevard system and 
the maintenance of public interest and support. 


Lynchburg Kite Tournament.—In April the 
Department of Recreation and Playgrounds of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, held a kite tournament par- 
ticipated in by winning kites in each class from 
every playground. Those winning awards were 
the smallest flyer, 1 inch square; the largest, 8 
feet, 8 inches tall and 7 feet wide and the most 
unique, a “Maggie and Jiggs” kite. Awards were 
also given for the best constructed and the high- 
est flyer. 


First Aid to the Injured.—The Recreation 
Department of the Memphis Park Department 
established a kite hospital for use in connection 
with the seventh annual kite flying tournament. 
Scores of kites suffered abrasions, broken ribs 
and smashed bodies during the preliminary tests 
and trial flights. But the official wardrobe mis- 
tress of the Recreation Department, who served 
as superintendent of the hospital, with her corps 
of surgeons and nurses managed to patch up a 
majority of the cripples and frequently a kite 
taken from the operating table won a prize. 

The hospital was located in a tent at the edge 
of the flying field, designated by a Red Cross flag. 


Life Saving Institutes.—The American Na- 
tional Red Cross announces a series of eleven 
First Aid and Life Saving Institutes to be held 
during the summer of 1927 in various sections of 
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the country. In addition to instruction in life 
saving and first aid, there will be courses in ad- 
vanced swimming, water games and pageants, 
diving, canoe and boat work, and administration. 

Further information may be secured from the 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Jewish Center Secretaries to Meet._-Rep- 
resentatives of well known Jewish organizations 
from all parts of the country met with the Na- 
tional Association of Jewish Center Secretaries at 
the ninth annual conference in Atlantic City, May 
31 to June 5. Community problems relating to 
activities not only for young people but those 
taking into consideration extension education and 
recreation for adults were discussed from many 
angles. The stimulus received from these ses- 
sions will be reflected in the application of many 
new ideas to local community problems. 


A Folk Dance School.—Just ten years ago, 
in 1917, the late Cecil Sharp, well known English 
folk dance expert, conducted a summer school at 
Amherst. The school is to be revived this sum- 
mer under the direction of two of the directors 
of the English Folk Dance Society founded by 
Mr. Sharp. The purpose of the school is to bring 
together in a congenial community all those 
throughout the United States and Canada who are 
interested in the folk dance movement so that they 
may enjoy together two weeks of dancing, sing- 
ing and recreation. The school will be held from 
August 22 to September 3. Further information 
may be secured from Miss Susan H. Gilman, 159 
Ik. 33rd Street, New York City. 


Training Courses in Springfield, Illinois. 

In Springfield, Illinois, a group of 300 people 
attended the third international standard training 
school for religious educators in the Home, the 
Church, the Community, which was held in Feb- 
ruary and March. The value of social and recre- 
ational leadership in the church was stressed 
through a ten-period course for five nights. As 


a result of this course, a permanent church recre- 


ation leaders’ corps has been organized. 


Proper Clothing for Girls.—On April 15th 
the Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 31 East 17th Street, 
New York City, held an exhibit designed to em- 
phasize the need of appropriate simple and attrac- 
tive clothes for girls of “teen’’ age and to stress 
the educational importance of proper clothing. 
Girls in their “teens” acted as mannequins, show- 
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ing the blue middy and the white middy service 
costume of the organization and later the cere- 
monial gown. This was followed by exhibits of 
suitable present day dress for sport and school 
wear and for afternoon and evening use. An 
exhibit of camp and sport costumes of the “gay 
90’s”’ caused much entertainment and served to 
show great change and improvement in the cos- 
tumes of today. 





Proving the Value of Leadership.—About 
two and one-half years ago the Sociology De- 
partment of the University of Omaha, Professor 
T. Earl Sullenger, Director, in cooperation with 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce held an insti- 
tute for the training of recreation workers. This 
followed a careful survey by the Sociology De- 
partment on the relation of juvenile delinquency 
to recreation in Omaha. Later the Citizens’ Play- 
ground Association, which had been organized 
to promote educational propaganda, raised $500, 
secured the use of a school ground in the section 
which the study showed was furnishing the largest 
number of juvenile delinquents and engaged a 
number of directors from among the students of 
the recreation leaders’ course. A varied program 
of activities was conducted for two months, in- 
cluding what was known as “Parents’ Day,” held 
Wednesday evenings, when special events of all 
kinds were conducted. The chief purpose of the 
playground was to demonstrate the value of 
trained leaders. It was noticed that playgrounds 
occupied without trained leaders had an average 
daily attendance of from twenty to twenty-five 
children while the demonstration playground aver- 
aged from thirty to sixty in the forenoon, sixty 
to one hundred and fifty in the afternoons and 
eighty to two hundred in the evenings, exclusive 
of the Wednesday evening attendance, which far 
exceeded the other days. 

Many favorable comments were made by the 
children and their parents. Neighborhood mer- 
chants said petty thievery was a thing of the past 
while the playground was open and much good 
was accomplished. 


An Arts and Crafts Exhibit—From May 3 
to 15 over 5,000 handcraft articles were on ex- 
hibit at the Garfield Park Refectory in Chicago. 
This, the fifth annual Arts and Crafts Exhibit 
showed what the boys and girls, the majority of 
whom were under ten years of age, had made dur- 





ing the year. Demonstrations showing the chil- 
dren at work were given daily and gymnastic and 
musical programs were presented. 


Contests in Houston.—Among the projects in 
the January Recreation Program conducted by 
Houston were letter writing and cartoons. The 
letter writing contest on “What My Playground 
Means to Me” drew an interesting response. 
“The cartoon contest, primarily for securing ma- 
terial for the department’s annual report was a 
revelation,” states the report. “Work of such 
merit was submitted that it may lead to something 
really worthwhile for some of the contestants.” 


The Behrman Memorial in New Orleans.— 
The city of New Orleans has received a gift of 
an immense tract of land to be used as the mem- 
orial for the late Mayor Behrman, who did so 
much for the recreation program of the city. The 
property consists of three acres of land valued at 
from $40,000 to $50,000. Three squares of 


ground are included in the contract. 


A Memorial Park.—A well known resident of 
Emporia, Kansas, has made a gift to the city of 
fifty acres of land to be used as a children’s park. 
Through the park runs a prairie stream in which 
a swimming pool is being developed. On a small 
ravine which wanders through the tract arrange- 
ments are being made for a number of wading 
pools, for a pond of five or six acres for lilies 
and water foliage. In a grove of ten or twelve 
acres walks are being laid and hearthstones set up 
for picnic cooking. 

“It seems to us,” writes the donor, “that such a 
playground will furnish recreation and delight to 
thousands of children for many years, perhaps for 
centuries. And whatever brings delight to child- 
hood and youth brings joy to human life and use- 
fulness to human beings. That is our reason for 
setting aside a park as a memorial to our daugh- 


” 


ter. 


The Kiwanians of Baton Rouge Give a 
Playground.—The Kiwanis Club of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, in February dedicated a play- 
ground to the children of the city. The project 
represents an expenditure of about $1,000. Plans 
are on foot to double the area of this playground, 
which is near the southern part of the city and 
to start another in the northern section. 
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Plan Now for Memphis! 


Memphis, high and safe on its bluff above the 
Mississippi, will entertain the Fourteenth Recrea- 
tion Congress October 3-7, 1927. 

In addition to the attractions on the program 
of the Congress, which will be announced later, 
you will wish to visit and become acquainted with 
Memphis for its own sake. 

Memphis is rich in historic interest. It was at 
this point that Hernando DeSoto, intrepid Span- 
ish soldier and explorer, first discovered the great 
river that has played so large a part in the history 
and upbuilding of the city. 

Among the city’s beautiful parks is one on 
the river at the site where DeSoto and Chisca, 
chief of the Indian tribe, met in solemn pow-wow 
in 1541. This park is named for the noted 
Spaniard. 

lhat meeting on the bluffs, with the river flow- 
ing below, is the first convention of which there 
is any record in the traditions and history of 
Memphis. It is a far cry from the Village of 
Chisca, with its teepees, its squaws and papooses, 
its painted braves, to the modern city of Mem- 
phis with its splendid municipal auditorium, its 
luxurious hotels, its country clubs, golf links, 
parks and driveways, its industries, its shopping 
district, its theatres—all the varied factors in a 
prosperous and progressive city. 

DeSoto and his band of Spaniards tarried 
awhile, then went their way, leaving Chisca and 
his successors in undisputed possession of the 
Chickasaw Bluffs for a space of 132 years. The 
next record of the coming of white man was in 
July, 1672, when Joliet and Pere Marquette, 
French explorer and French missionary, came 
down the river and stopped at what was later to 
be the city of Memphis. 

In May, 1736, Jean Baptist le Moyne de Bien- 
ville sought to dislodge the Chickasaws and take 
over their territory, but failing in the attempt, 
turned south once more to New Orleans and 
Mobile. Then came the Spaniards again, under 
General Gayoso. By treaty between Spain and 
Great Britain in 1736, the territory on the Chicka- 
saw Bluffs, long claimed by Spain, was trans- 
ferred to England. In 1783, it became part of 
the territory of the United States. 

Five flags have floated from the bluffs where 
Memphis now stands. First there was the stand- 
ard of Spain; then the French colors went up, to 
be replaced by the English. The fourth flag was 


the Stars and Stripes and the fifth was the banner 
of the Confederacy, the Stars and Bars. This 
fifth flag soon came down, for it was in June, 
1862, that the famous gunboat battle of the Civil 
War took place on the river just north of Mem- 
phis, resulting in defeat for the Confederate 
forces and occupancy of the city by the Federal 
troops. 

It is just a century since the city of Memphis 
was duly incorporated by the Tennessee Legis- 
lature in 1826 with Marcus Winchester as the 
first mayor. During the hundred years of its 
civic life, Memphis has grown from a struggling 
river town to a great city, metropolis of a region 
more fertile than the famed Valley of the Nile. 

In short, Memphis is rich in historic interest, 
abounding in twentieth century business acumen, 
mingled with the affability and cordiality of an 
earlier day—a city of opportunity and hospitality 
and happy intermingling of all the Old and New 
South. 
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THE Historic Court SQUARE, THE CITY’S OLDEST PARK, 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Negro Folk Games 


Witiie DEAN ANDREWS 


Go into the yard of any Negro school in Athens, 
Georgia, at recess, and you will see a ring or 
double line of children playing and singing with 
fervor and evident enjoyment some game which 
white children do not play and most white folks 
have never heard of. 

For the past three years | have been watching 
Negro and white children in their play at school, 
as supervisor of physical education for the Athens 
schools in connection with the Athens Child 
Health Demonstration of the Commonwealth 
Fund. Soon after I began to go into the schoois 
I noticed these Negro folk games and asked ques- 
tions about them. No Negro child, I found, ne :ds 
to be taught these games and melodies: the tin’est 
first-graders know them, and the oldest Negroes 
in the community are sure that they have come 
down for several generations at least. Aunt Maria, 
granny of them all, remembers dancing them as 
a child and can tell nothing of their origin. “They 
jus’ growed up like,” she says. 

Perhaps it is eatly and long association with 
these dancing games, added to the abandon and 
joy in rhythmic movement, which seems to be a 
common possession of the race, that gives the 
Negro children such freedom in doing them. All 
real folk games have a flexible quality which makes 
it possible for groups of all sizes to play them, 
and these are no exception. They do not require 
a fixed number of couples as is the case with the 
folk dances which are generally taught. | have 
seen “Miss Liza” done by two couples, and by 
seventy-five. These games easily meet the demand 
of modern education as far as “activity for all” 
is concerned, but like most folk dancing they lose 
in transference from one racial group to another. 
We have tried the same games on white play- 
grounds with dismal results. The white children 
could do the dances, but the jollity was lacking. 
It is not the dance or the melody that holds the 
magic, but the Negro child itself. 

There is, for one thing, a freely creative qual- 
ity about the way the Negroes play. If a dance 
that the white children do in school, such as “Cap- 
tain Jinks,” is given to the Negro children it will 
be greatly changed in a few weeks’ time. They 
132 


will keep the formation because they are cere- 
monious by instinct, but they will change the 
rhythm. Invariably they put the accent on the 
syncopated beat instead of the accented beat as 
the music is written, and always they contrive at 
the end of the music line a plaintive tone that is 
lovely to hear but evidently very difficult for white 
children to duplicate. The more they swing into 
the spirit of the dance, the more they vary it and 
enrich its dramatic aspects in ways that white 
children do not think of. A white child, for ex- 
ample, points his hand when the figure calls for 
the gesture; a Negro child points his hand and 
sways his whole body. 

The best dancing done by these Negro children 
is accompanied by singing and clapping. The clap 
of hands and patting of feet carries the rhythm 
surely and familiarly. It is just about impossible 
for a group of Negro children to be out of time, 
no matter what the activity. When they march 
out to recess from the school-room, without mu- 
sic, there is a perfect beat of feet. Some of 
their teachers say that the children will never 
make a false step so long as the surface on which 
they move is hard enough to sound their tread. 
The only successful group dancing | have ever 
seen without either music, singing or clapping was 
a Scotch Highland dance done by a group of 
Negro girls; the accurate beat of their feet was 
as lovely as any musical accompaniment. 

Properly speaking, these Negro activities are 
neither folk dances nor singing games. They are 
difficult to classify exactly ; 1 have called them folk 
games because they are traditional with the Negro 
and because most of them involve an element of 
chance—that is, quickly finding a partner or being 
the “odd one” in the game. 

One can only guess as to their origin. The num- 
ber of different versions known by the Negro 
children supports the suggestion that the words 
change somewhat with every generation. There is 
also an occasional change in steps but | have found 
no evidence of change in formation. As the dances 
are picked up by the children from their elders the 
youngsters often misunderstand the words and 
so meaningless phrases get into the songs. The 
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games must have been definitely affected by any 
group dances that were done by the white people 
on the plantations, and many of them were prob- 
ably a reflection of social activities of the white 
adults that the Negro children had watched. The 
buggy-riding theme in “Miss Mary Jane,” for ex- 
ample, may well hark back to the pride which 
every planter felt in his horses and trap. 

One's first thought as to “Miss Liza” is that it 
might have been adapted from the Li’l Liza Jane 
song which was so popular during the war, but 
the very oldest Negroes know “Miss Liza” as it is 
sung now and I am inclined to think that if there 
was any borrowing it was the other way around. 
“All de way ‘roun’ de May Pole” was evidently 
inspired originally by the English may pole dances, 
but the Negro has added an extraordinary mixture 
of themes and the may pole motif is lost long be- 
fore the dance is over. 

Here are the most interesting games | have 
seen : 

“SteaL Miss Liza” 
Words 

Steal Miss Liza, steal Liza Jane 

That old man ain’ got no wife 

Steal Liza Jane. 

Can’t get a one to save his life 

Steal Liza Jane. 

Directions for playing— 

Formation—cirecle with partners—everyone fac- 
ing in toward center, side by side—one odd per- 
son. As soon as singing starts all begin to clap 
hands and pat feet (like low marking time). The 
odd person then, doing foot patting still, goes over 
to person she’d like to have and that person fol- 





lows her back to her place—leaving another odd 
one. The song is repeated over and over. Some- 
times they vary a little by bowing head as a new 


partner is chosen. 


“Miss Mary JANE” 


Words 
Miss Mary Jane, come go with me 
Miss Mary Jane, come go with me 
Oh Lord, Lord, going to ride wid Miss Mary 
Jane 
Oh Lord, Lord, going to ride wid Miss Mary 
Jane. 
Directions for Playing 
Same formation as “Miss Liza” and same ac- 
tion except in going to get a new partner this step 
is done—step—hop slide—step—hop slide. 


Another version evidently modern changes the 
last two lines to: 

Oh, Lord Goll, going to Raleigh, 

Miss Mary Jane 

Oh, Lord Goll, going to Raleigh, 

Miss Mary Jane. 


“WALKING ON THE GREEN GRASS” 
Words 


Walking on the Green Grass 

Dusty, dusty, dust. 

So fairy and so pretty, 

I choose you as a lily. 

So hand me down your little brown hand 

And take a walk with me. 

Dogs in the woods treeing up squirrels 

My true love the beauties of the world 

Roses red, and de violets blue 

Sugar is sweet and so are you. 

This lady she loves sugar and tea 

This lady she loves candy 

This lady she can whirl all around, 

And leave her love so handy. 
Directions for Playing 

Formation—two columns facing each other. 
One child walks up and down between these files 
until they reach the phrase “I choose’’—then she 
takes a partner and they walk up and down. On 
phrase “Dogs in woods” they skip—changing 
hands as they turn at end of files. Dance position 
is assumed at “This lady” and continued to end 
of song, when the old one goes back into the file 
and the new one starts the dance again. 


, 


“SIssy IN THE BARN’ 


Words 

Sissy in de barn, join de weddin’ 

Sweetest li couple I ever did see, 

Oh, Bon Bon, throw yo arms aroun me. 

Say, Li Sissy, won’t you marry me? 

Oh, step back, Gal, don’t yo come-a-near me, 

S’all those sassy words yo say? 

Oh, Bon Bon, throw yo arms aroun me. 

Say, Li Sissy, won’t you marry me? 
Directions for Playing 

Formation—single circle—holding hands go 
around, keeping time to music in circle. At line, 
“Oh, Bon Bon,” catch your partner, who is beside 
you in the circle, in dance position and dance 
around in place with “step, close, step,” in a sort 
of hip raising and shuffling of feet movement. At 
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line, “Oh, step back,” step away from partner and 
shake finger and foot at her, doing same shuffling 
step up to partner (2 shuffles) and then back 2 
shuffles. At line, “Oh, Bon Bon”—do as before 
for those lines. Then repeat all from beginning. 
This is repeated innumerable times. 


“ALL DE Way Roun’ pE MAy PoLe” 


W ords 


All de way roun’ de May Pole, May Pole, May 
Pole 

All de way roun’ de May Pole 

Miss Sallie make your bow-er. 

Show us how you jump for joy, jump for joy, 
jump for joy 

Show us how you jump for joy 

Miss Sallie make your bow-er. 

Oh, she lay, Oh, she lay 

In that garden drinking wine 

Gonna shake to the East 

Gonna shake to the West 

Gonna shake to the very one that you love the 
best. 


Directions for Playing 


Formation—single circle, holding hands, walk- 
ing around in rhythm. One child is center to rep- 
resent “Miss Sallie,” who on “bow-er” bows to 
children in circle. On “show us how”’—all do 


step, hop step, hop—throwing one foot behind the 
other. “There she lay”—use arms, over head and 
down. “Gonna shake”—every child shakes her 
body. The child in center on “very one that you 
love best” goes up to some one in the circle and 
she becomes “Miss Sallie.” 








MarBLE TouRNAMENT, Pontiac, MICHIGAN 


TWILIGHT BASEBALL 


Twilight Baseball 


One of the oldest twilight baseball leagues of 
which there is a record is the Sunset League of 
Concord, New Hampshire, which has been oper- 
ating since 1908. The story of its gradual de- 
velopment is an interesting one. 

In the early 90’s, several years before the league 
was organized, the boys in the neighborhood of 
White Park used to gather at night after supper 
and play “scrub.” Frequently balls were lost, but 
so great was the interest of the spectators who 
came out to watch the game that new balls were 
forthcoming and the games continued without in- 
terruption from ball “fatalities” or other causes. 
As the park was improved, the game became bet- 
ter organized until a team was developed which 
could hold its own with any of the nearby towns. 
Then came the thought that a league would be a 
fine thing and it was, accordingly, started with 
four teams—the Haymakers, Old Timers, Slug- 
gers and White Parks. With the permission of 
the Park Commission, a schedule was made out 
and there has been no year since when a schedule 
has not been in operation. 


The League has a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer and seven directors elected annu- 
ally by public meeting. A board of officials settle 
all disputes; each player has a printed copy of 
the constitution and he is expected to live up to 
it. To play in the League, a member must be a 
resident of Concord or have worked in the city 
for four weeks. 

The season opens early in May and ends August 
first. Games begin at six o’clock and last until 
dark. Expenses are made by voluntary contribu- 
tions and the players receive no money. If there 
are any funds left at the end of the season, they 
are distributed among the ground keepers, the 
umpires and the scorers. 


The closing of the season’s schedule is marked 
by an outing with a banquet and a “grand good 
time.” Interested citizens contribute the use of 
their cars for these events, 


The league has become an established part of 
the life of the citizens, encouraged by the city 
officials who provide policemen for the games and 
appropriate funds for the upkeep of the ground 
to be expended by a special committee. If, because 
of wet grounds or other reasons, a game is post- 
poned, at 5:15 the fire alarm is sounded twice. 
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Radio Adventures 


By 


ARTHUR H. MILLER 


When Louis Baltimore, manager of one of our 
local broadcasting stations, called me on the tele- 
phone one afternoon about a year ago and asked 
me to send over a storyteller to broadcast a bed- 
time story from WBRE, there was not one of our 
volunteer or paid staff of storytellers available. 
After half an hour of fruitless telephoning, I called 
up WBRE and regretfully told Mr. Baltimore that 
no storyteller was to be had for that particular 
night, the sort of answer no recreation department 
ever likes to give to a request. 

Then came the question which lured me into a 
whole new world of adventure. “If there is no 
one else available,” asked Mr. Baltimore, “why 
This was a challenge 
not to be resisted without admitting that I was 
unequal to the task, a dangerous admission to 
make, for the request was obviously in line of 
duty. I pled total ignorance of radio technique 
but that avenue of escape was immediately blocked 
by Mr. Baltimore’s prompt acceptance of me with- 
out that qualification. I thought better of seeking 
another avenue by telling him that I possessed 
almost an equal ignorance of technique in that 
I had 
probably told half a dozen children’s stories in my 
life. | knew when they were well told but not 
how. As 
casting station and had never seen a microphone 


don’t you do it yourself?” 


charming art of children’s storytelling. 


for the radio, I had never been in a broad- 


except at a safe distance on the platform of large 
meetings. The temerity with which I crashed into 
this predicament is worthy of Mr. Barnum’s 
species who rush in where celestial beings fear to 
tread. The moral of all this is that if I pulled 
through it anyone can. 

Beginning with that first night of broadcasting, 
my new world of thrilling adventure, new experi- 
ences and happiness opened to me. Fortunately 
I chose for my first story one with which I was 
familiar, having heard it told really well by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hanley. I was instructed not to stand 
to> near the microphone nor yet too far away and 
not to speak too loudly nor yet too softly—a very 
specific course on an uncharted sea. What I actu- 
ally did was to speak in my usual conversational 
tone of voice with my mouth about a foot away 


from the microphone. My later experience proved 
this combination to be very well adapted to the 
purpose and I believe that it would prove right 
for most people. Broadcasting stations have a dial 
instrument which measures the carrying power 
of the tone of a voice and so by a little experi- 
menting it is an easy matter to discover the right 
tone of voice and distance from the microphone. 
After I had finished my first story, not without 
many misgivings as to its effectiveness on my 
little listeners, the station announcer cast what [ 
believed would be the final blow to my downfall by 
asking those who enjoyed the story to write me a 
letter in care of the station. There was nothing 
for me to do in the face of this situation but to go 
back to the station the next night and iind out 
what had happened—and, incidentally, with an- 
other story ready in case the effect cf the first 
one had not been too disastrous and if there might 
be one or two little letters on which to hang a 
thread of hope. There were, fortunately, 
quite a few letters, actually, 1 thmk about a 
So the second story weiit the air 
and it seemed to “tell” easier. Uhen the keen 
enjoyment of it began to grow on me tor I 
knew that somewhere out there in the night were 
sleepy children gathered around the family radio 
and eager little ears waiting for my story and 
that I was the means of making them a little 
happier by painting old pictures or new ones 


dozen. on 


or by a glimpse into fairyland, 

The next day the number of letters waiting 
for me at WBRE almost doubled and from then 
on the little flood of envelopes of all sizes, colors 
and shapes, but nearly all scribbled by childish 
hands, steadily increased until I had to install 
a filing system at the office to keep track of them. 
Some nights there were from twenty to thirty 
letters and I have in all five or six hundred. This 
became my new world of adventure—the whole 
realm of childhood en masse and individually re- 
opened. It was one of the pleasantest experiences 
of my life. Although we have some fifty play- 
grounds in our system, never before had the 
opportunity for direct and personal contact with 
so many children come to me. 


The play- 
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grounds did not afford it because the routine 
of administrative work kept me so constantly at 
my desk. All of my letters I read over the radio 
the same day they were received. The writer was 
introduced to all the other listeners and as I read 
the letter I talked to the writer, commenting on the 
childhood events that it told of. Thus it amounted 
to a little friendly chat with each writer about 
so very many, many things! Soon I found that I 
was consuming as much time with my letters and 
chats as I was with my storytelling which usually 
ran about twenty minutes. 

To sustain childhood’s interest, I adopted a 
birthday plan and asked my listeners to tell me 
in their letters when their birthdays came. And 
so each night there were many congratulations to 
be extended over the radio along with birthday 
inquiries as to presents, cakes, parties and all sorts 
of things. I think I have forgotten to say that the 
spell of it grew on me so that I found myself 
at the broadcasting station every night regardless 
of engagements or other work. And why not? 
Every day was someone’s birthday and that little 
someone would be disappointed if I were not there. 
There were requests for special stories on cer- 
tain nights because some girl or boy would be 
having a birthday party, a kind of a radio birth- 
day party, and it seemed not too much to ask that 
they have their favorite story told for their guests 
at the party. I worked out a system of indexing 
birthdays and every evening before going to the 
station I referred to this index so that no birth- 
day would be missed. Many letters gave me the 
birthdays of the whole family and this brought up 
a new problem because the usual size of families 
in our part of the country is large, almost any- 
where from six to sixteen. One very poor little 
girl in a very large family wrote me that she could 
not have a birthday party or cake because they 
were too poor but she hoped that her fairy god- 
mother might send her just a little cake. I am 
quite sure that there were other and more fortun- 
ate children listening who delighted in the role 
of fairy godmother and that the writer of the 
letter got her birthday cake. Another girl of 
eight wrote me during the coal strike that her 
father had gone to another city in search of work, 
that her mother was ill with heart trouble and 
that she was taking care of mother and the house. 
Later, this little girl, Alice, was herself taken to 
the hospital for a mastoid operation. I went to 
see her there and afterward when she was taken 
home and we have become great friends. When 
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summer came, Alice frequently brought me bou- 
quets of wild flowers for my desk which she 
gathered in the fields near her heme. 

There was one thing that struck me about all 
of my letters. Each writer seemed to feel that 
I had been talking just to him or to her in particu- 
lar and in exclusion of all others. They generally 
wrote, “J enjoyed your story last night,” etc., 
and “won't you please tell me the story of The 
Three Bears, or whatever the requested story 
might have been. The first person singular was 
nearly always used. This may be due partly to 
the intimate touch which the radio gives, also per- 
haps to some extent to my method. Many of my 
letters were the first ones ever written by the 
children. Often I wished for the services of a 
handwriting expert in deciphering them. But 
therein lay their charm and naive appeal. They 
had their humorous side as well as their pathos. 
I was told of the antics of the family pets dur- 
ing the story hour and their names or how the 
dog howled or joined the rest of the family in 
listening. There were frank confessions of mis- 
demeanors and the punishment meted out and of 
how mothers agreed that the only time in the 
whole day the young writers were quiet or good 
was during the bedtime story hour. There were 
letters about wet feet, colds, measles, whooping 
cough, hundred percent marks at school, the ar- 
rival of baby brothers and sisters, new puppies 
and kittens, invitation to birthday parties, coast- 
ing parties out in the country and very often, 
especially from the little girls “lots of love” and 
many scribbled crosses which, I believe, are the 
conventional correspondence code sign for kisses. 
And when Spring came over our hills, we had 
radio contests as to who would see the first blue- 
bird, robin, bobolink and all of our other feathered 
friends when they were due to arrive from the 
southland. A number of girls in the eighth grade 
of one of our public schools wrote me that their 
teacher had given them a writing lesson on one 
of my stories and so, as a reward for merit, I in- 
vited the teacher to bring the girl making the 
best mark to the station and broadcast a story, this 
the girl did very well. 

The requests for favorite stories contained in 
many of my first letters gave me the thought that it 
would be interesting to find out from quite a 
large number of children what kind of stories were 
most popular. So in signing off each night the 
announcer asked the children to request their 
favorite stories. I soon realized the impossi- 
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bility of telling all of the stories requested, but the 
plan served in collecting some valuable informa- 
tion as to the stories children like. Already, I 
had acquired a small library of story books and 
enlisted the cheerfully given help of the librarian 
in the junior department of our public library. I 
should also add that, to perfect my technique at 
the outset, I read several books on the art of story- 
telling, studying the methods carefully and adapt- 
ing them to my use, combining theory and prac- 
tice. I learned the importance of knowing how to 
begin a story, of suspense, imagery, the senses, 
unity, character, familiarity, simplicity, surprise, 
tempo, modulation, sustained interest and climax. 

The statistics I compiled, based on about five 
hundred letters, show that the old fairy tales 
of our own childhood are still the ranking 
favorites with the children of today. They 
are the old masterpieces of Perrault, Grimm 
and Andersen. Among those oftenest  re- 
quested in this group are Red Riding Hood, Cin- 
derella, Hansel and Gretel, Three Bears, Beauty 
and the Beast, Snow-white and Rose-red, Gold- 
ilocks, Jack and the Beanstalk, Puss in Boots, 
Ugly Duckling, Three Littie Pigs, Seven Little 
Kids, Diamonds and Toads, Thumbling, and Jack 
the Giant Killer. This indicates the powerful in- 
fluence of inheritance and tradition in modern 
story telling. 

Next in popularity come animal stories of all 
kinds, represented by those of the Uncle Remus 
type, Little Red Hen, Brahmin, Tiger and Jackal 
and The Whale and the Elephant. There is some 
duplication here with the fairy tale animal stories. 
Then comes the hero story group which is fol- 
lowed by stories with a heart-throb or moral such 
as the beautiful stories of Mrs. Laura E. Rich- 
ards, Oscar Wilde and others. After these come 
some general groupings of legend, folk lore and 
history. 

It came back to me in many ways that the 
stories, especially the fairy tales, were captur- 
ing the interest of the grown-ups. This confirmed 
a belief that I have always cherished that we 
never grow too old for fairy tales and that it 
would do every one good to pick up Grimm or 
Andersen once in a while and find fascinating re- 
lease from realism in the realm of childhood’s 
imaginings. Business men, for whom I would 
never suspect a fairytale’s charm, often dropped 
into my office or stopped me on the street to tell 
me genially of their own as well as their children’s 
delight in a certain story. The letters, too, told of 
the enjoyment of parents, aunts, uncles, grand- 


parents and older brothers and sisters. I remem- 
ber a child’s letter about Grandpa Farrell who 
was seventy years old and Grandma Farrell who 
was almost as old never missing a story. It may 
have been because of my reaching for the in- 
terest of the grown-ups as well as through per- 
sonal choice that I never used Mother Goose 
rhymes and the simple jingles for very little chil- 
dren which appeal chiefly through the sound of 
words. 

The more popular stories had to be repeated 
several times and I usually set a date several 
days ahead for the telling so that all of the chil- 
dren who had requested them might be expectantly 
listening in. After signing off on one of these 
occasions, a mother called me on the telephone 
to say that her son was crying his eyes out be- 
cause he had asked to hear Jack and the Beanstalk 
and their radio had broken down just as | began. 
So I told the heartbroken lad the story over the 
telephone and he went off to bed happy. There 
was scarcely a night that I could leave the sta- 
tion without saying an extra good-night on the 
telephone to several children. 

I remember a father calling me one night from 
across the river in Kingston to tell me how much 
the stories helped in getting the children to go 
quickly and peacefully to bed. He was a widower 
and struggling helplessly with the more or less 
customary rebellion of his motherless flock against 
the bedtime hour. He told me that after my 
usual “Good-night and pleasant dreams !—Now 
let’s see who will be the first in bed,” his children 
scampered off without a murmur because they 
pictured all of the other boys and girls in the 
world hurrying to bed. 

This reminds me of the question as to what is 
the best bedtime story hour. Frankly, | should 
not like to prescribe any definite hour for | believe 
that the selection should be guided by local condi- 
tions, customs and the time of nightfall. Last 
winter I began at 7:30 and finished about 8:15. 
This is a pretty hard hour for the storyteller 
especially if he happens to be a recreation worker 
with several other things going on in the evening. 
I believe it is a little too late for the children 
from four to seven years of age whose retiring 
hour is generally from 6:30 to 7:30, although it 
does very well for the children from seven to 
twelve years of age whose bedtime ranges from 
7 :30 to 8:30. This winter I am beginning at 6:30 
which I believe strikes a better average. As nearly 
as we can estimate, there are within a radius of 
twenty-five miles of the station, somewhere be- 
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tween eight and ten thousand children from four 
to twelve years of age listening to the bedtime 
story every night. 

It is this wide range of ages in his listeners that 
presents a real problem to the radio storyteller in 
the selection and telling of the stories. No play- 
ground storyteller would attempt to hold the in- 
terest of a child of twelve with the same story that 
would be required for a five-year-old, nor could 
it, if used, be told in the same way to both. The 
solution, I believe, lies in reaching the majority 
through striking a happy medium both in the 
selection of stories and in the way of telling them. 
To do this, careful preparation of each story is 
necessary. The way it is to be told, even to the 
words and phrasing should be thought out in ad- 
vance. I found it helpful to prepare notes on a 
separate sheet or on the margin or between the 
lines of the printed page or even to rewrite all or 
parts of the story as I wanted to use it. These I 
keep beside me as I tell the story. The micro- 
phone is a very neutral sort of listener and not at 
all as critical as a visible audience would be of a 
speaker’s reference to notes. 

To a limited extent I have been guided in the 
selection of stories by my letters. This amounts 
to a process of elimination for I could not begin 
to meet all of the requests. Furthermore, I have 
my own idea as to the kind of stories I should tell 
and their influence and value in molding childhood 
imagination and ideals. 

For example, I had many requests for “Jack the 
Giant Killer’ which, to my way of thinking, is the 
most gory, harrowing, blood-curdling and mar- 
row-chilling story ever told. It possesses little or 
no merit unless it be to thrill self-assertive boys 
of Dr. Lee’s “Big Injun” age. I believe that its 
influence on young or sensitive children is posi- 


is 


tively dangerous. And still the requests for “Jack 
the Giant Killer’ kept coming in. One impatient 
lad of nine wrote me that his little baby sister of 
four years liked “Jack the Giant Killer” very much 
and would I please tell it for her. I suspected him 
of plotting and found he had previously written 
me on his own behalf to the same effect but with- 
out results. 

So, at length I yielded and told “Jack the Giant 
Killer” prefacing it with a frank statement to 
parents as to my opinion of the story, why I had 
yielded and what I intended doing to produce a 
permanent cure for the story. Then I told it in 
a manner to make little spines quiver and every 
nerve tingle. I put in all of the trimmings, the 
moans and shrieks of the victims, the vivid terror 
of every terrifying ordeal. I made those ferocious 
giants live and the earth tremble under their tread 
and thunderous threats of torture, bloodshed and 
murder. After signing off I chortled guiltily with 
visions of lights burning all night in nurseries and 
children’s rooms. The next day I received letters 
telling me of bad dreams but there were no more 
requests for “Jack the Giant Killer.” 

I have been asked about the benefits of radio 
storytelling to a recreation program. Perhaps I 
have given a glimpse of them in a general way 
but I believe that their sum total is greater than 
that derived from any other one thing in the 
program. It combines service, adventure and 
gratification. What could bring more happiness 
than a card of Easter greeting I received from 
an anonymous writer with these words written 
across it: “To dear Uncle Playground—I am not 
going to tell you how old | am, but we listen to 
your stories every night. We love your voice and 
your laugh. God bless you for all your kindness 
to us all.” 
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Pioneering for Play in Boston # 


By 


ELLEN TOWER 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

To talk of playground beginnings, I should re- 
mind those of our guests whose memories are 
long of a little society that flourished from 1885 
for twenty years or more. 

Its three honored presidents were Dr. Francis 
Minot, Dr. John Homans, 2nd, and Dr. James J. 
Minot. Its founder, and moving spirit, was Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells. She was Chairman of its 
Executive Committee throughout its term of ser- 
vice, and was the dynamo that kept its wheels in 
rapid and efficient motion. This association had 
many activities and we felt that we did good work 
and helped humanity to a healthier and happier 
mode of living. 

It was in 1886 that Dr. Zakrzewska wrote to 
Mrs. Wells, chairman of our Executive Committee, 
asking if the Association could not arrange to place 
sand piles in which children might dig and play, in 
the public parks of Boston as was done in Berlin. 
There, she said, the boys and girls, rich and poor, 
princeling and peasant, played together under the 
supervision of the police. 

This seemed rather idyllic, but, nothing daunted, 
we dumped three loads of yellow sand in three 
dark corners of the North End, and they were 
much enjoyed by the babies of the neighborhood. 
The next year there were ten heaps of yellow 
sand in the grounds of institutions or near by 
where the little children were watched over by 
the officials or inmates; and we called them Sand 
Gardens. 

The following year when the chairman of the 
Sand Garden Committee was touring the city, in 
search of more obscure corners, she chanced to 
pass a school yard—wide, clean, airy, enclosed 
and always shady on one side or the other of the 
building. What possibilities were there for a 
glorified Sand Garden! 

At the next meeting of the Executive Committee 
she told of her discovery and drew a picture of 
thousands of children, in many or all of the school 
yards, happily occupied, trained and taught by 
competent matrons, provided with swings and tilts, 


“Address delivered at dinner tendered Miss Tower as the 
Mother of Playgrounds, Boston, Mass., Dec. 8, 1926. 


with toys, books, games and work; of happiness 
and joy and therefore virtue and righteousness ; 
of the whole community reformed through the in- 
fluence of boys and girls themselves made true and 
noble by the influences surrounding them in our 
playgrounds! 

I fear that even the great success of the present 
National Playground Association has not wrought 
the miracle of which she dreamed. The Executive 
Committee was appreciative and cordial and at 
once applied to the School Committee for per- 
mission to use such School yards as were suitable 
for playgrounds. 

Consent was granted willingly and seven yards 
equipped with big sand pens with covers that 
were locked at night, with some toys and plenty of 
pails and shovels, were opened, | think, for only 
four days in the week. The matrons then and 
afterwards were chosen for their force of char- 
acter, tact, love of children, patience, and their 
ability to sing. Soon kindergarten teachers were 
engaged, as their skill in games and knowledge of 
handicrafts were most important. 

The playgrounds were supervised by one or 
more members of the Committee but visiting 
school yards on hot summer days was difficult 
for many who lived out of town, and a general 
superintendent was found necessary, to supple- 
ment their work. The children were contented 
and interested after they became accustomed to 
kindness, but in the beginning the boys usually 
dodged a possible blow when approached by a 
grown up. 

In 1890, mainly through the efforts of Mrs. 
Randall and Miss Bemis of Medford, who were 
members of our Playground Committee, a play 
room was opened for the winter in an unoccupied 
school building on Sheafe Street. 

In 1891 by the help of other hands and hearts 
and $550.00 given by the Saturday Morning Club, 
“The Children’s House” was established in Par- 
menter Street. In the following year that was 
incorporated in the North End Union, of which 
Mr. Samuel Hubbard was Superintendent. Year 


by year the attendance increased at the play- 
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grounds. It seemed to be a question of money. 
Every dollar added to the subscriptions brought 
automatically a new child to the yards. 

During the whole period of our management 
the cost per child per season was a little less than 
one dollar. In 1898 I have a record of Mr. Lee 
speaking at our Annual Meeting which shows 
that we were gaining in favor and in 1902 I find 
I quoted Mr. Lee’s “a boy without a playground 
is father to the man without a job” and Jacob 
Riis’s “joyless children do not make good men.” 
In 1899 under Mayor Quincy the School Com- 
mittee granted “three thousand dollars for ex- 
penses connected with the opening of certain school 
yards during the summer vacation to be spent un- 
der the direction of the Massachusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association.” 

Then we became of interest to the world, and 
twenty-one school yards were used, the daily at- 
tendance rose in 1900 to 4,390 and the expenses 
were $4280.00. Salaries amounted to $2942.34. 

In 1901 the Gymnasium at Charlesbank—the 
first open air gymnasium in the world—was 
opened and the M. E. & H. Association was asked 
by the Park Commission to take charge of the 
Women’s Department. Many members of the 
Playground Committee aided in this task but the 
chief burden fell on Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
and Mrs. Francis H. Williams. In 1901 we under- 
took to study the gang by employing two young 
men to entertain older boys in a separate yard 
and Dana Brown to look after the young ruffians 
of twelve and fourteen at Hancock School. Mr. 
Brown was expected to live in the neighborhood, to 
loaf about the corners at night with the boys and 
to reserve for himself only so much time as was 
necessary to preserve his physical health and 
mental balance. A number of gentlemen agreed 
to visit him at intervals to remind him that he 
belonged to their world. The boys thought it 
natural for him to live near his work, the play- 
ground, and felt that he was a friend without an 
ulterior motive—even a good one. Unfortunately 
he was called away to fill an important position 
in Philadelphia and left, he wrote us afterwards, 
“with a grand send-off from 200 boys.” The 
next morning his boys appeared as usual at the 
gate of the yard and were surprised to be told by 
the matrons, who had four hundred small people 
of their own to look after, that they could not 
enter. Mr. Brown had gone and they were too 
big for Sand Gardens. 

Determined to get in they insisted that they 
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were very small, and finally, to make a definite dis- 
tinction, were told that only little fellows wearing 
knickerbockers were admitted. The next morning 
the same group drew up in a row before the gate, 
arrayed in all shapes and sizes of short trousers 
and knickerbockers. The matrons laughed but 
answered once more—“No, you are too big,” then 
the persistent boys pointed to one of their own 
mates already within the circle, and were met by 
the explanation that he was “taking care of his 
little sister, no big boy can come in unless he 
carries a baby.” The crowd melted, an hour 
passed and the urchins again stood triumphantly 
before the matrons, each bearing aloft a baby, 
one of them only two months old, and all bor- 
rowed for the occasion. This broke down the 
guard of the matrons and the boys marched in 
to remain “just as long as they held the babies in 
their arms.” Needless to say those babies were 
soon returned to their mothers and, if | remember 
correctly, those youngsters made no more disturb- 
ance. 

The best friends of the matrons and the chil- 
dren were the police. In the beginning they were 
pessimistic and discouraging. “It can’t be done,” 
they said; but soon their attitude changed and 
they became our defenders and protectors. The 
cop is so important in the life of the street boy 
that the appeal to him is constant. One little girl 
advising a teacher in regard to an unruly brother 
said, “No, don’t tell father or mother. He is a 
bold one, he is—tell the cop.” But another boy 
of 14 announced that he “was not afraid of a 
Cop”—he had been arrested five times already. 

Perhaps you will allow me to repeat an old tale 
that I call my favorite police story. Please re- 
member that this was in the Victorian Era, when 
Boston was an unfailing source of amusement to 
the New York newspapers, and the little green 
car ran down Marlboro Street and its conductors 
were Latin scholars and knew about the Punic 
Wars. One hot summer day I was visiting Sand 
Gardens and, climbing into an electric car, sat 
down beside a blue-coated policeman. He had 
rather a grand air but my courage was good and, 
thinking his beat might be near one of the yards 
I spoke to him, explained my mission, and asked 
his assistance and cooperation, saying that the 
matrons were annoyed by the older boys and side- 
walk loafers but that the “little children were all 
right.” 

“No, madame,” he replied, “the little children 
are not all right. They have not the conditions, 
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madame, they have not the conditions.” Then 
lifting his head he continued, “Athens, Greece, 
had a great people because they looked on noble 
buildings and beautiful statues. What can you 
expect of South Boston?” 

Some of our matrons applied, some we obtained 
by inquiring at kindergarten training schools and 
at Sargent’s gymnasium. Many of them were 
teachers who wearied of the idleness of the long 
vacation, and who were eager to earn money. 
When it was known that instead of becoming ex- 
hausted—although the first weeks were hard—the 
matrons improved in health and looks—the sum- 
mer tan was often becoming—there was no diffi- 
culty except in making a selection. 

We got along with the janitors. Extremely 
well. Most of them objected to us very strongly 
in the beginning but soon became interested, were 
kind to the children and helpful to the matrons. 
(ne man came early to remove the heavy covers 
from the sand box and returned later to put them 
on again because he “could not allow a lady to 
do that.” Several refused the small fee we of- 
fered at the end of the season saying—‘No, you 
need it for the children, spend it for them.” 

(ne janitor was useful in his own yard in the 
morning and took his little grandchild to another 
in the afternoon. 

[n the meantime all around us playgrounds were 
arising. The National Playground Association 
was started. All the great cities and many towns, 
most of whom had come to Boston for suggestions 
and information, were planning for open spaces, 
for parks and public playgrounds. The seed 
sown by humble hands was bearing fruit. 

The generous dole from the School Committee 
continued for only two years. The Committee 
on Public Buildings, from whose funds (I think, 
but | am not sure) the $3,000 was drawn, were 
said to have remarked that if they paid for the 
playgrounds they preferred to manage them, which 
was certainly natural. In the records of the 
M. E. & H. Association I find this entry—*The 
School Committee, thinking that the time draws 
near when play should be considered an integral 
part of education, and that, therefore, the play- 
grounds and vacation schools should be alike un- 
der the direction of our own Board, declined to 
bestow money on the M. E. & H. Association” ; 
but they promised to provide four playgrounds in 
connection with the vacation schools. They also 
opened later twenty-one yards for the use of the 
children but only slight supervision. This was 


the beginning of the end, the end for which we 
had been working. At last the city was rousing 
itself to an appreciation of the importance of 
playgrounds. 





San Francisco Protests 


In the February issue of THE PLAyGRouND 
there appeared an article telling about the Tennis 
Tournament held during December in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, which the Playground and Recre- 
ation Board claimed “to be the only outdoor tennis 
tournament held at this time of the year.” The 
San Francisco Playground Commission cannot 
agree to this! Miss Veda B. Young, secretary of 
the Commission, has written that between Octo- 
ber, 1926, and February, 1927, the Commission 
held its eighth annual outdoor tennis tournament 
in which 2,030 were entered. The tournament 
was divided into eight classes, four for girls and 
four for boys. 

Class I Children through 11 years. 


II ™ we 12 and 13 
Ill - a 14 and 15 
IV ” = 16 and 17 


Tennis certificates were given each winner in 
his respective class on each playground. 

Miss Young gives the following interesting 
information about the growth of the sport. 

The first tournament was held in 1919 with 
255 entrants. 


Second Annual Tournament 1920 548 
Third ‘ 7 1921 972 
Fourth 4 ss 1922 1,742 
Fifth . 1923 2.064 
Sixth a 2 1924 2,101 
Seventh “9 = 1925 2001 
Fighth a ’ 1926 2,030 


San Francisco has adopted the plan of holding 
tournaments between September and February, 
so as not to conflict with the annual spring pageant 
and May festival. If they were held in the 
spring as formerly, the entries, it is believed, 
would be still greater. 





Perhaps the greatest values that come from the 
playground are the social and moral ones: social 
adaptation, open-mindedness to the viewpoints o1 


others, ability to win without boasting, to lose 
without rancor, to put team play above triumph, 
cooperation above selfishness. 

—EvuGENE RANDOLPH SMITH. 
From the Detroit Educational Bulletin for March, 1927. 
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Leisure and Crime# 


CHARLES Piatt, Px.D 


President of the National Probation Association 





is most useful in recovering him. 





I am interested in the prevention of delinquency and I am interested in the salvaging 
of delinquents. I have given much study to these problems and, as a result of this study, I 
feel sure that the cultivation of healthful play is one of the first social duties. 
that juvenile delinquency in our large cities increases in direct ratio with the distance 
from a playground. I know that playgrounds keep children out of the juvenile courts. I 
know that juvenile delinquency, as I have just been saying, is, in intention at least, but an 
expression of misdirected play, and I know that this play, when properly directed, prevents 
this delinquency. I know, too, that even after a child has fallen into crime, it is play that 


I know 








That “Satan finds mischief for idle hands to 
do” has been drummed into our ears as children 
and into the ears of our grandparents. One may, 
it is true, add to this that Satan just now is hav- 
ing the time of his life, that he is now being given 
opportunities he never before could have dreamed 
of; but this, too, is a commonplace, the new 
leisure has been so much commented upon, the 
lessened hours of work and the greater freedom 
—the by-products of invention. 

In my first job, back in 1890, I worked from 
8 a. m. to 6 p. m., and ! worked not five or six, 
but seven days a week. My second job had the 
same hours and the same days. What a contrast 
between the beginning of my generation and now! 
We did not know that there was a leisure prob- 
lem. We associated leisure with old age and 
decrepitude. Those of us who were interested 
in educational matters and had an idea that our 
schools should provide a cultural background for 
life, thought chiefly of the value of this to the 
old people. We were endeavoring to prevent that 
most tiresome condition, that of the antique one 
with no resources of his own. ‘There is something 
very trying, though, of course, also pitiable, in an 
old person physically disabled but with no knowl- 
edge of other than the physical enjoyments ap- 
propriate to youth. 

Aristotle, indeed, living in an aristocracy, knew 
of the larger problem. He recognized that leisure 
itself must be provided for. “It is evident,” he 





*Address given at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 21, 1926. 
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says, “that to live a life of rest there are things 
a man must learn and be instructed in.” But, as 
with so much of the old wisdom, this thought of 
his was lost in the general scramble for existence 
and is only now in the process of re-discovery. 


But let us go back to the adage concerning 
Satan and mischief. This has acquired a new im- 
plication. Satan, it was promised, would take ad- 
vantage of idle hands. It was, then, work that 
was demanded to save us from Satan’s wiles. 


How is it today? It seems, if we are now to 
keep Satan off, it must be not with work but with 
play. Work has been condemned. The tradition 
of the Garden of Eden has been, unfortunately, 
accepted and now all effort is being made to re- 
duce work to a minimum. But here is a difficulty. 
Evil as work is thought to be, the fact is that man 
through the centuries has actually learned to 
work, and he has learned so well that he has for- 
gotten how to play. Now, when at last the oppor- 
tunity and necessity for play have arrived, he can 
only fumble at them. 

So here, I say, is a difficulty, a dilemma—we 
must now play to keep ourselves out of mischief, 
and, not knowing how to play, our attempts, in- 
stead, often lead us into it. Man, today, at play 
is at best often foolish, and he may be even 
criminal. 

Life has become artificial, and play, too, has be- 
come artificial We seek now in our so-called 
play, not a true relaxation or recreation—we seek 
a stimulation. We are never so in need of a rest 
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as when we come back from our vacations. We 
have, | say, forgotten how to play. Even the 
children of the city—and this means most chil- 
dren—now seek play in play substitutes. Witness 
the movies and the host oi infants they hold in 
bondage. 

But not only have we forgotten how to play— 
we now generally hire others to do it for us. We 
have even forgotten the principles of play. We 
have, for instance, come to consider victory as the 
end, the essential, of our sports; while the truly 
important part-—the play, itselfi—has now become 
secondary. A man goes fishing and returns tired 
and disgusted because he has made only a small 
catch. The true fisherman comes back, perhaps 
with no fish at all, but proclaiming to the world 
that he has had a perfect day. And so it is with 
all other forms of play. The real zest, the real 
pleasure, the real value, are in the play, itself. 
And when we substitute the idea of victory, then 
we are really engaging in just another form of 
business. Moreover we become, thereby, bad 
losers—and bad losers have no claim to sports- 
manship, no matter how many cups they may win. 

Society, today, has many problems, but there 
are few greater than this of learning how to use 
our leisure. We are seeking today for the source 
of a hypothetical crime wave, just as each genera- 
tion before us has done, and, patriotically, we are 
seeking it in the effects of immigration and other 
like causes. But might it not be more useful, 
even if not quite so patriotic, to look for its origin 
in our own basic characteristics ? 





Let me quote from an article of mine in the 
Century Magazine: 

“Our streets are now filled with roving crowds 
of the idle and restless. These people do not 
know what to do with themselves. They know 
nothing of healthful play; their athletics they get 
only from the side-lines ; and as for cultural diver- 
sions, they have for these but a withering con- 
tempt. Entertainment, amusement, stimulation— 
largely physical—have become, seemingly, the 
main quest in life. 

“Then think, too, of the new economic freedom 
of youth and the resulting possibility of grati- 
fying many adolescent desires. But adolescent 
desires never get satisfied, and, finally, there is 
reached a point which no honestly earned wage 
is high enough to cover, and other sources of in- 
come must be discovered.” 

Is there a connection between leisure and 
crime? I should say there is. 


The excited brain makes extravagant demands. 
These youths know well that if they get only 
what they are truly worth they will not get much. 
So they do not even try. They learn no useful 
trades. They turn at once to the greater possi- 
bilities of crime—a calling which, in itself, offers 
many pleasing thrills and attractions. We have 
a new criminal in the court today—no beetle- 
browed thug, but a fine, upstanding youth who 
has gone into the thing purely as a sporting 
proposition, promising large returns. 

I have spoken of Satan. Here is a curious re- 
flection—a little far-fetched, it may be, but still 
pertinent. In the early days, Satan was believed 
to be one of the great deposed pagan Gods. Think 
of the roving crowds I have just mentioned, and 
think especially of Saturday. Saturday is the day 
sacred to Saturn. Is it not now being celebrated 
quite appropriately by a sort of Saturnalia, with 
tumult and din, with noisy crowded highways, 
with joy-rides and excursions to amusement 
parks and road houses, and by other feverish 
search for excitement? Our week-ends run high 
in accident mortality and in crime. 

In our studies of delinquency, we have long 
ago arrived at the conclusion that for any better- 
ing of society we must go back to elemental prin- 
ciples. We know now that life is so complex 
that there can be no simple formula for the cure 
of its evils. We have tried formulas. We have 
tried, for instance, punishment. We have applied, 
at various times in the past, and for long periods, 
every torture that man and the Devil have been 
able to think up between them. We have even 
tried killing our offenders. And while this last 
has, indeed, succeeded so far as the individual has 
been concerned—a successful hanging being al- 
ways a serious matter, one that may be guaranteed 
to keep a man from ever again committing an 
offense—still, even this, as a social and preventive 
measure, may be considered to be of doubtful 
value. 

It is always possible, you know, that brutality 
from those in power may be reflected by a general 
brutality, and that in endeavoring to correct so- 
ciety’s delinquents by too harsh methods, we may 
eventually do harm by making society, itself, more 
recalcitrant or indifferent. 

When England hanged pickpockets, the scene 
of execution was the happy hunting ground of the 
pickpocket fraternity, and many were the ribald 
jibes hurled alike at the dangling victim and at 
those who had just “turned him off.” 
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But possibly the Devil has been fooling us. 
After all, it must be acknowledged that it does 
seem rather short-sighted on our part to have ex- 
pected a helpful cooperation from him when 
what we were trying to do was to rob him of sub- 
jects. I would suggest that something more 
Christ-like be tried—it might be more useful. 
But, at any rate, all that society has seemed to get 
from the old performances is a satisfaction of a 
sort that is in itself peculiarly primitive and un- 
social, and there has been no useful result. 

However, punishment is not the only formula 
that has been tried. There have been many. Pre- 
cepts have been recited from the beginning of 
time, and laws have been promulgated. 

In our search for a formula, we have even 
overturned governments. Autocracies and aristoc- 
racies have been replaced by democracies and by 
attempts at socialism, and from these often—per- 
haps after a devastating plunge into anarchy, we 
have emerged to the autocracy again, to fascism 
and despotism. 

What is it that is being sought? Well, as I 
see it, what we are trying to do is to find some 
way of bettering society without, at the same time, 
changing ourselves. We hope to make society a 
better place for ourselves to live in. We are 
shy of those elemental methods which may involve 
us in a correction of our own faults, so we gesture 
futilely in other directions. 

Crime we may describe as a result of an im- 
perfect social adjustment. It is but the expres- 
sion of an unyielding ego, the consequence of an 
attempt to lead a group life on the individual 
basis, irrespective of others and of others’ rights. 
And the fact is, of course, we all begin life as 
perfect egoists—as babies 





and we have to learn 
to be social. To get a man capable of good group 
judgment, a man with self-control, with a high 
regard for truth, with a keen sense of honor, a 
man who can recognize easily his duty to others, 
and do it—to get such a man, the necessary so- 
cial patterns must be made a part of his educa- 
tion—a major part. 

Do our schools provide what is needed? I have 
my doubts. Many, nowadays, do, indeed, feature 
social preparation in their prospectuses, but the 
practice, I fear, is often lacking. Remember, I 
am speaking of the fundamental character re- 
quirements, those that tend to prevent crime. One 
does not often hit a target at which one is not 
aiming. 

Do our schools aim at or even think of prevent- 


ing crime? Their instruction, it seems, is quite 
otherwise directed. Their thought is of knowl- 
edge and of self-expression and success—and not 
one of these is social in its bearing. Knowledge 
is not virtue. Educate a sneak thief, and you get 
but a swindler. Self-expression is one of the lead- 
ing characteristics of a criminal. Success is what 
we are all after, the criminal along with the rest 
of us. The fraud bill of the United States is 
enormous. Contrasted with it—were it not for 
the newspaper display—theft with violence would 
appear almost insignificant. A one-sided, wide- 
spread, superficial education is rather apt to work 
out that way. In short, our schools, which once, 
in the beginning, were places for instruction in 
religion, have now become places for instruction 
in business. And this seems rather a pity. 

But how is it, then, all this being so, that our 
children do manage to get some social training? 
Most of us get along fairly well, or at least we 
are able to keep out of jail. 1 would explain this 
happy fact as you would. It is the play life that 
saves us—that remnant of play still possible to 
us. In spite of our teachers, we do manage to 
get a little social education. We learn on the 
playground of the rights of others. We learn 
how to compete for advantage honestly, and we 
even learn something of making sacrifice of our- 
selves for the benefit of the group. 

Honor, sense of duty, self-control and a strict 
regard for truth—these necessary attributes of a 
normal social life, are, themselves, of the very 
essence of play. They are the attributes that 
make play possible, that make of it a joyous un- 
dertaking. See how our language recognizes 
play’s ethical worth. Playing the game—fair 
play—good teamwork—good — sportsmanship— 
these all mean something pretty fine. Do we mean 
anything fine when we speak of “good business ?” 
We generally mean then just something shrewd, 
something smart, something, indeed, not forbid- 
den by law, but something otherwise not at all 
admirable. And here we are now, arguing for 
play as providing the more desirable elements of 
character, when our language had recognized and 
crystallized that fact long years ago. 

We have, today, great schools freely contribut- 
ing to one side of man’s development—the intel- 
lectual side. Let us now provide for that other 
and more important side—the moral and social. 
There would be a real profit in this. In the first 
place, the results would likely be practical and 
useful. We can never in school get-facts enough 
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to cover all future situations. What we need are 
principles—universal principles, play principles, 
principles that can guide us through all future 
difficulties. Then think, too, of the greater ac- 
complishment that is possible with this proposed 
moral education. There are natural limits to in- 
tellectual attainment—the gods, themselves, are 
helpless with a fool—but morals may be cultivated 
even when the intellect is closed. We are dealing 
here with emotions and habits and there is nothing 
short of idiocy or insanity that need stop us. 
Surely, then, play must be quite as much a com- 
munity responsibility as is the school, and the 
community's gain therefrom might be even great- 
er. But is this today generally recognized ? 

About one thousand million dollars are invested 
in golf courses and country clubs in this country. 
The grownups have taken care of themselves. 
But this golf-playing social crust of ours is not 
unlike a group of adults sitting around a radio set, 
listening to the bed-time stories, the receivers on 
their ears, while the children of the household 
stand by disconsolately. This is play, it may be, 
but it is play so directed as to have the least pos- 
sible social value. The successful ones, those able 
to pay country club dues, are not those who are 
tempted to crime—or if they are, they can easily 
get away with it, as their lockers at the club house 
will reveal. 

| have read the reports of the Playground As- 
sociation. I have marvelled at the figures pre- 
sented. But there is another way these reports 
might be written. They might tell, not of the ac- 
complishment, not of the growth of the play 
movement, but rather of the thousands of com- 
munities that have no play facilities. They might 
tell of the hundreds of thousands of children who 
get what play they know only in the gutter, on 
the streets, dodging the police, breaking the law— 
often even sacrificing their lives to satisfy their 
natural craving. And then these reports might 
tell of those older children who find their so-called 
play only in the movies, in the pool-rooms, in the 
vice-conducted dance halls. 

The nearest most of our city youths ever come 
to play is in acting as bloodthirsty spectators at 
some professional ball-game or prize-fight. This, 
I say, is the nearest they come—but just think of 
the distance! What these children and youths get 
is just stimulation and change. They do, indeed, 
exercise certain of their elemental instincts, but, 
unfortunately, not those that will conduce to their 
social development, not those that will make of 


them better citizens. Quite the contrary. Many 
of these instincts so cultivated are socially com- 
bative and vicious. 

Does anyone doubt the prevailing ignorance of 
true play ? Let him then watch what happens when 
play is introduced into a prison. At first the 
prisoners do not know what to do. Their efforts 
are childish, and, as is often the case with very 
young children, their competitions soon become 
unfriendly and often end in a fight. But how 
eagerly they take to the innovation, and how soon 
the better spirit comes. Like the children, again, 
they learn that a wrong attitude costs them too 
dearly ; and so, for the sake of the play, they 
learn a new attitude. Surely, one feels, if these 
boys had only had this socializing experience a 
little earlier in life, then they might not now be 
where they are. How significant and sad! We 
say that they are in prison because they are not 
social. We might just as truthfully say that they 
are there because they have never learned how to 
play. 

In a recent survey by Bertha C. Reynolds of 
four hundred clinic children, 80.5 per cent were 
found to have suffered their mental or social 
breakdowns because of something wrong in their 
homes. And in 87.7 per cent of these the failure 
was spiritual rather than material, nearly one- 
half—41 per cent—being just from lack of play. 
Again, how significant and sad! 

Play is an instinct, a compelling instinct. It 
must find expression. Our juvenile delinquency 
is more often than not just an avorted play 
manifestation. Indeed, it may be but play, itself 
—for play is often counted legally as a crime. 
I have told elsewhere of four boys who were 
given sentences of sixty days each on a road gang 
for “shooting craps.” Just think of it! Here 
was a city who provided nothing for its children 
in the form of play, and yet it sent these boys, who 
may not have had a criminal thought in their 
heads, to serve with convicts in a road gang, ex- 
posed in their dirty zebra clothing to the gaze 
of every passer-by. It deliberately condemned 
these boys to the most vicious of personal con- 
tacts, including even all the foul sex practices 
which prevail in such groups. 

Well, here is an illustration of the difference 
between sin and crime. The court here commit- 
ted a sin—it was only a crime that was commit- 
ted by the boys. However, all the same, it 1s the 
boys who join the road gang, while the court re- 
tires to the club for a rubber of bridge—and, in- 
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cidentally, breaks there the same law against 
gambling that it has just been so gallantly up- 
holding. 

Consider automobile stealing. Here is some- 
thing important—a form of crime that has been 
largely responsible for the easy acceptance by the 
public of the idea that we are having a crime 
wave and that somebody ought to do something 
about it. We do not object seriously to theft at 
a distance, to theft that we cannot visualize as 
ever reaching ourselves, but when it comes so 
near home as the stealing of automobiles, then 
we get nervous. But think of this automobile 
stealing. Some of it is undoubtedly for profit, 
but much of it is not. Most of it, indeed, is in 
response to a subconscious urge—and this is true 
even in many cases where a profit is ultimately 
sought. Surely the fact that people will mort- 
gage their homes in order to ‘buy a car, that they 
will go deeply in debt and do without necessities 
of food and clothing, is significant. From these 
sacrifices to the sacrifice of honesty is not a long 
step. 

But consider the case of youth alone. An au- 
tomobile to a boy is not a mere machine. It is a 
sort of microcosm of joy—a little world of all 
that he holds most desirable. It makes a noise 
and is dangerous. It has a wheel to turn, levers 
to manipulate, and wires to monkey with. But, 
above all else, it has power, and this power be- 
comes but an extension of himself. Its power is 
his power; its speed is his speed. It is he who 
makes it go, and it goes where he wills. An au- 
tomobile and a boy—a flame and a moth. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? For, 
after all, we should like to hold on to our ma- 
chines. Well, one state, Massachusetts, has a 
plan. It proposes to stop these thefts by doing 
away with its excellent probation service and by 
increasing the punishment. Just think of it! It 
proposes to keep the moths from the flame by 
removing the fire screen and making the flame 
hotter. But surely a better plan would be to just 
lock the machines and then provide the boys with 
some other attractions, to make the stealing diffi- 
cult and to keep the boys busy. Boys can be di- 
verted. Here is a crime which is characteristic- 
ally part of the play instinct. Let us develop 
other play. The captain of a gang can be 
changed into the captain of a team. He will be 
just as happy—and the neighborhood will be far 


happier. 
But consider, too, those who have already com- 
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mitted the offense. Instead of being a call for 
the doing away with probation, this automobile 
stealing is a call for more probation and better. 
Remember, probation is the one practical effort 
society has ever made to recover its delinquents 
—the one constructive phase of the State’s whole 
criminal administration. And remember, too, 
that probation is for just such as these, for boys 
who are-not yet hopelessly criminal in habit. 
Think of it this way: Here is a precipice, a dan- 
gerous place. We make laws. We erect signs. 
We promise punishment to anyone who falls 
over. But we have put up no fences and we have 
provided no guides. And then, at the bottom of 
the precipice is the probation ambulance service— 
not very strong as yet, but doing good work. Do 
not let us forbid this one effort to aid the fallen— 
that would not prevent these boys from tumbling. 

I am interested in delinquency. Thomas Mott 
Osborne died yesterday. The Ledger referred 
to him, in this morning’s issue, as_ follows: 
“Though a man of education and refinement, Mr. 
Osborne became a prison reformer.” 

Well, I am another one of the fallen ones. 
I am interested in the prevention of delinquency 
and I am interested in the salvaging of delin- 
quents. I have given much study to these prob- 
lems and, as a result of this study, I feel sure that 
the cultivation of healthful play is one of the first 
social duties. I know that juvenile delinquency 
in our large cities increases in dtrect ratio with 
the distance from a playground. I know that 
playgrounds keep children out of the juvenile 
courts. I know that juvenile delinquency, as I 
have just been saying, is, in intention at least, 
but an expression of misdirected play, and I know 
that this play, when properly directed, prevents 
this delinquencv. I know, too, that even after a 
child has fallen into crime, it is play that is most 
useful in recovering him. 

In probation work, in the readjustment of those 
who have started out wrong, the probation officer 
is often well-nigh helpless unless he can find boys’ 
clubs and playgrounds to assist him. Psycho- 
paths, even, are often best handled through play, 
and so are the feeble-minded. 

And, finally, I know that in the prison, itself, 
unpleasant as it is to give over our old pleasure 
of hurting the prisoners, it is, nevertheless, in 
play alone that these unruly ones often gain their 
first concept of the social relation, and it is gen- 
erally through this alone that there can be effected 
with them any social improvement. 
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Recreation and Real Estate 


A NATIONAL EFrrort LAUNCHED Towarp SAvING PLay Space in NEw SvuppiIvIsIONs 


By 


Masec Travis Woop 


To save child lives and prevent costly mistakes 
in city planning, the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America has launched an educa- 
tional program which will probably extend over 
two years. This has as its objective the setting 
aside of adequate play space in new real estate 
developments throughout the country. The ad- 
vantages of the plan will be presented to both 
real estate dealers and to those who buy homes. 

When most of America was a wilderness, the 
founders of many of our principal cities were 
foresighted enough to set aside space for public 
recreation. William Penn, in laying out Phila- 
delphia in 1862, reserved five public squares of 
about six acres each. Planning Salt Lake City 
in 1847, Brigham Young set aside at regular in- 
tervals of about one mile, five squares of ten 
acres each for common pleasure grounds. Many 
Spanish towns in California and New Mexico 
were built about public squares or plazas, while 
New England towns had their “commons.” 

But the rapid growth of industry and com- 
merce blinded many towns and cities to the con- 
tinued wisdom of this plan. Block upon block 
of homes, laid out without any thought of park 
or public recreation space, is the rule rather than 
the exception in our communities. 

Now, with the advance of the park and play- 
ground movement, the pendulum is swinging 
back. Public machinery for securing these neces- 
sary open spaces in new developments is practi- 
cally non-existent. But a number of progressive 
realtors have been awaking to the importance of 
reserving adequate recreation spaces in their sub- 
divisions. And they are finding that this more 
humane planning entails no loss to them. The 
price of the park or playground area may be 
divided and added to the cost of the individual 
lots sold. Property values are enhanced by the 
presence of the recreation area, and the lots sell 
more readily. 

William E. Harmon is among these realtors. 
“Never again,” he announced several years ago, 
“shall we repeat the performance of subdividing 


a large tract for home building without provid- 
ing adequate space for the children.”” Through 
the Harmon Foundation, he is cooperating with 
the program of the P. R. A. A. 

In many of the subdivisions which have been 
investigated, the playground has been deeded to 
the municipality or it is the intention of the sub- 
divider and residents eventually to do this. Un- 
der municipal control, the development and the 
preservation of the area in perpetuity as a play- 
ground is assured. 

In 45% of the instances, the parks and play- 
grounds were developed with private funds, fur- 
nished generally by the realtor or promoting com- 
pany, but occasionally by a special assessment or 
membership fee from the property owners. In 
about 31%, the expense of development was met 
entirely from tax funds administered by a muni- 
cipal department, while in slightly less than 
25%, municipal and private funds jointly paid for 
such improvements. 

The playground areas are often planned to be 
adjacent to schools. The types which have been 
developed include neighborhood parks, little chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, athletic fields for adults and 
older children, community gardens, golf courses 
and country club properties. 

Safety of children is one of the chief consid- 
erations in educating home-seekers to demand a 
playground in the neighborhood in which they 
buy property. Studies have shown that more 
children are killed or injured by motor vehicles 
in residential districts than in sections where 
traffic is thicker. 
that small children should not have to go more 
than a quarter of a mile to their playground; 
older children not more than a half mile. The 
health and character building arguments are also 
effective, but safety is more immediate now that 
7,000 boys and girls under fifteen years of age 
is part of our annual toll of lives snuffed out by 
motor traffic. 

An outstanding example of modern subdivid- 
ing is provided by Sunnyside Gardens, promoted 
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by the City Housing Corporation of New York 
City. This Long Island subdivision has been 
planned “to show home-seekers with small in- 
comes that they can own first class homes for 
what they now pay for rent in second rate places.” 
Within each block are three central court areas, 
provided for the play needs of children five years 
old and less and equipped with sand boxes, swings, 
teeters and slides. The facilities for older chil- 
dren and adults are in a neighborhood park of 
two and a half acres at one end of the sub- 
division. There is also a community garden of 
seventy plots, each four by twelve feet. The 
parks and playgrounds are permanently dedicated 
and controlled by a board of five trustees, two of 
whom are property owners, two representatives 
of the corporation and one without any affiliation. 


The developments of the Crain Ready-Cut 
House Company in Houston, Texas, include two 
of the most completely equipped playgrounds in 
the South. One of these, in the Cherryhurst Sub- 
division, has been sold to the city at a sum which 
represents a substantial contribution by the com- 
pany and is maintained and directed by the Hous- 
ton Department of Recreation. The other, in 
Southside Place Development, will be deeded, 
when half of the lots are sold, to an association 
of home owners who shall provide for its mainte- 
nance and supervision. When the development 
is taken into the city limits, it is expected that 
the property owners will deed the playground to 
the city. 

The Southside Playground consists of 2.27 
acres in the heart of the development, which will 
provide about sixty-five square feet of play space 
for each person and 200 square feet for each child 
under fifteen who will live in the subdivision 
when it is fully populated. Known as the “$50,- 
000 playground,” this has a swimming pool, run- 
ning track, tennis courts, basketball court, play 
apparatus for children and a baseball diamond. 
Both playgrounds are reserved for the exclu- 
sive use of the residents of the subdivision. 

“Our playground has proved most satisfactory 
from the standpoint of material assistance in sell- 
ing our property and it is also greatly appreciated 
by the property owners,” writes E. L. Crain, 
president of the Crain Ready-Cut House Com- 
pany. 

Looking toward the future play needs of their 
communities, local recreation leaders are cooper- 
ating in the project. Since nothing educates like 
sight and use, a system of directed community 


st 


recreation will influence families to expect and 
demand playground facilities in the new neigh- 
borhood in which they are to live. Recreation de- 
partments can give service to realtors along this 
line by helping them to select the site best located 
for a park or playground and to determine the 
proper acreage and the plan of development. 

No legislation in the matter is being sought by 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. The plan has sufficient business ad- 
vantages to realtors to make this unnecessary. 
The general adoption of this sane system of plat- 
ting will eliminate in the future the condemnation 
proceedings and fabulous prices for land to which 
recreation departments have had to resort be- 
cause a previous generation forgot that children 
must play. 


Shorter Working Week 
Increases Number of 
Home Owners 


W. Burke Harmon, president of the Harmon 
National Real Estate Corporation, speaking of 
the shortening of the working week among execu- 
tives of the higher paid and more closely organized 
working groups said, “This increasing leisure has 
given impetus to the ‘own-your-home’ movement. 
The establishment of small country homes with 
congenial surroundings and recreation facilities 
such as golf courses, has been especially marked 
during the last few years. 

“During the summer tnonths most of the larger 
department stores are open only five days a week. 
Some of the largest chain stores have curtailed 
their working week by one-half day. In some in- 
dustries, such as the automobile industry, experi- 
ments are now being tried to reduce the week 
to a five-day basis. 

“The establishment of a five-day week in 
American industry means that the worker has an- 
other day, in which to enjoy his home and all the 
pleasures of home ownership. Few workers are 
ready to spend this extra holiday in the confines 
of a small apartment. Consequently, home con- 
struction is now comprising the largest portion 
of construction in the United States. In 1919 
residence construction presented 32.9 per cent. of 
the total. In 1923 it comprised 46.8 per cent. 
Present conditions are making a persistent and 
widened demand for suburban properties.” 
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BrRoTHER BARNABAS 


Executive Secretary, Boy Life Bureau, Knights of Columbus 


Joseph Lee, Chairman: We are going to hcar, first, 
from a man who has been for forty years a member of 
an organization devoting itself to work with boys. It 
was founded by Dc La Salle, two hundred and fifty years 
ago. He is doing a great work all over the country in 
teaching us the value of this kind of work and the serious- 
ness of it. And the great, inclusive thing he has done 
has been to make us realize the high standard of this 
kind of work, the very high demand it makes, the de- 
votion it requires of the men who go into it. I think he 
has added to the whole tone of social work by the seri- 
ousness, and | might almost say the fierceness, he has 
put into the demand upon the worker. 

| think that nothing makes a thing more respected than 
to have a high standard that it is hard to come up to, and 
tell people they are mighty lucky if they can get in. And 
that has been to me, so far, the thing that Brother 
Barnabas has taught me. He is the head of the Boy Life 
Bureau, of the Knights of Columbus, and he is doing 
in that capacity that work for us and the boys of the 
country in all the cities of America. 

Brother Barnabas: Those who will assume the 
leisure time direction of our boys—and you all 
know when I speak of boys I mean all youth, but 
that is the only side of the house that I am familiar 
with, and I have taken for granted that the other 
side is just as well cared for—those who will 
assume the responsibility of guiding and directing 
the leisure time of youth, assume the greatest re- 
sponsibility in the world today. In vain the church 
and home and school inculcate, in season and out 
of season, what our boy shall do and what he 
shall not do—in vain, unless the environment 
in which he lives in his leisure time, and the mas- 
culine type that he is in contact with then, sanc- 
tions, in his mind, what these three agencies are 
telling him he must do. The finishing off or com- 
pletion of the education—and I mean education 
in its true sense, I don’t mean simply instruction 
but the perfect development of the body, mind 
and soul of the boy—in our epoch of the human 
family, is completed and perfected principally in 
his leisure time. 

Therefore, this ts a profession requiring a per- 
sonality and devotedness and qualification superior 
to any other, whether it is medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, ministry or pedagogy. Accordingly, it be- 
hooves all of us to stand up and demand that this 
profession be recognized. The splendid, self- 
sacrificing veterans and pioneers of this profes- 
sion have built well, now they all should unani- 


*Address given at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 22, 1926 


mously rejoice and constantly demand that in the 
future the profession be recognized, and, in order 
to get the recognition, that the training be suffi- 
cient, solid, fundamentally sound for the men 
who are coming into that field. 


The doctor years ago had no college. Those 
wonderful pioneers had no medical college. They 
simply started by carrying their cases around 
throughout the country. The lawyer formerly 
had no college, but read law in the office of some 
good magistrate. Now we stand on the founda- 
tion that you pioneers have built. 

The American boy—and when I speak of 
America I mean all North America and, in fact, 
the world—is the one vital unit of which the 
family, church and state is made. And the fu- 
ture welfare of these three institutions is guar- 
anteed or not in proportion as that unit is prop- 
erly developed in its formative state. 

The first qualification of a citizen is honest-to- 
goodness patriotism, and, therefore, a determina- 
tion to sacrifice self and all interests, even life, 
itself, to maintain the integrity of the nation. 

In no field can the check be made on that 
patriotism so thoroughly and so completely as 
when you call for volunteers to see to it, by their 
personal sacrifice, by their personal service, that 
every single unit in the make-up of the nation 
has that God-given right; and, accordingly, we 
call on the manhood of America to volunteer to 
serve in leisure time under the guidance of the 
professionally trained recreation or leisure time 
director. 

I am, therefore, challenging the manhood of 
America. I say this to them: “When the bugle 
called a few years ago, you waved your flags and 
you protested loyalty to country and love of 
country, and you left your mother and father and 
wife and children at home. You said it was for 
love of country—to make your country safe. I 
say there is no comparison at all, because then 
while you were shedding blood under the guise 
of saving your country, eight million little Amer- 
ican boys, the unit on which the future of your 
country depends, were undirected in the seven 
and a half hours that every American boy has of 
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leisure outside of church and home and school. 

“And when we called for volunteers, without 
bugle call or drum beat or waving of flags, you 
were slackers—with the result that our reforma- 
tories are filled and one boy in every fourteen in 
America is arrested, while you are playing your 
golf and poker games. 

“And yet, in the midst of war, you said you 
loved your country. But I challenge you. Here is 
the check, again: When you volunteered for the 
army, you were untutored in military tactics, yet 
you submitted yourselves almost to martyrdom in 
being trained and fitted, because you were called 
in suddenly. And so I say, that if you had to be 
trained at great expense and trouble to go and 
butcher one another for love of country and to 
save your country—then, in God’s name, don’t 
venture into this field to mold or form character 
if you will not volunteer to be trained by experts 
in this field as you were trained by expert military 
men when you volunteered for the army.” 

When a large fraternal organization, like all 
fraternal organizations and all service clubs, was 
looking about to do something, they said, “Boy!” 
And they had common sense enough to look 
around for boy experts, recognizing that there 
are such things in our field. And those experts 
said to them, “All right. That is a splendid 
thought, but just keep your hands off. The poor 
boy has been exploited often enough and by or- 
ganizations enough. But if you are honest and 
sincere in your interest in the American boy, then 
dig down in your jeans, tax yourself until it 
hurts, as you have been doing for the other evi- 
dences of your love of country, and give some- 
body full authority, to develop a profession ; have 
a curriculum thoroughly worked out, submit it 
to the best boy men of America, the best edu- 
cators—and when that is thoroughly worked out 
and is proved to be as sound as any in law, en- 
gineering or ministry, then produce the money 
and authorize the person to select a university. 
Safeguard this profession from the faculty of a 
university that will yank a man out of a factory 
who never guided ten boys in his life, and have 
him read the stuff and pump it into our future 
boyologists. But look about for a university that 
is broad enough and big enough to say, ‘We don’t 
know a thing about this thing you are talking of, 
but our machinery is at your disposal.’” 

So we did. We looked about and found a 
university. They said, “We don’t know anything 
about it, but we have faith in what you say. 


Here is our machinery. We are willing to try 
something for the American boy.” 

Then in conference with the recreation workers 
of America we looked around for one to head the 
department. The Chair was established and the 
money produced. He knew that this profession 
has not commanded the attention of the Amer- 
ican boy leaving college. Instead, he thinks of 
law or medicine or engineering or commerce. 
And of five hundred poor American lads starting 
out to be lawyers, perhaps three land, to interpret 
the sixty-five thousand laws that go on the books 
every day. 

I say that if I appeal to the red-blooded young 
American boy at college regarding the recreational 
field, the only thought that occurs to him is to 
be a coach of some basket-ball, football or base- 
ball team or a physical trainer. Only one one- 
hundredth part of the leisure time program is 
made up of those things. Therefore, I say to this 
organization, create a sufficient number of scholar- 
ships, make a ten-year program, and let us hand- 
pick those men and turn a sufficient number into 
the field where properly placed and properly sal- 
aried it will begin to draw the attention of the 
best men undergraduates in our universities. 

Now, as the pedagogical profession, so vital to 
the nation, has never had its recognition as a pro- 
fession, and has been dragged in the mire for all 
these years, let us, in starting out now, guarantee 
to this profession that it will be second to none, 
and therefore let us make it a two-year graduate 
course with an M.A. degree. 

You demand that in the man who spends years 
and years to be qualified to work over a sick body. 
Why you wouldn’t let a woman give you a dose 
of medicine without a certificate! You want the 
man who is going to pull your teeth to be qualified. 
While I was at the Agricultural School, up there 
outside of New York, teaching agriculture, we 
wouldn’t let anyone touch a registered heifer un- 
less he had a certificate from a college. But any 
old poke could go into our boys’ lives. Therefore, 
let us make a postgraduate course with an M.A. 
degree. 

And, finally, let it be recognized that the little 
chap requires as much culture, as much training 
and as much professional standing in the com- 
munity of the man who will guide and mold him, 
as is required of the man who works on sick bodies 
or interprets the laws and enables people to escape 
observing them. The little boy is worth while, 
and we must demand that no man will enter his 
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life without proper qualifications, and that he 
will have a proper model to imitate. 

That, too, was established. The course was 
twenty-four months. A curriculum was worked 
out—part time on the campus, then in the practical 
field of every phase of recreational direction, and 
back on the campus, and the thesis written. And 
I had the glory and satisfaction, for the sake of 
the eight million little boys of America, of going 
there and in Convocation Hall seeing nineteen 
“boyologists,” recreation men, leisure time guid- 
ers, boy guiders, or anything you wish to call 
them, in the new profession, going up and re- 
ceiving their sheepskins, and ready, clothed with 
an M.A. degree, to deal with that precious jewel 
of God’s creation—the little boy. 

And then, at the staid old university, they real- 
ized that the medicos and the others had to look 
up and find they weren’t “it.” They came up 
for their B.A. degree. Our men came up for 
their M.A. They were going to have in their 
care the molding of the future nation. They 
were recognized as worthwhile, having given four 
years and then twenty-four months to prepare 
for the most delicate of all professions—the guid- 
ance and direction of our children in their leisure 
time. That is an accomplishment. Out of a hun- 
dred and fifty men in America, we picked twenty- 
two. We graduated nineteen. 

This is a distinct profession. It is not a bury- 
ing ground for failures in other professions. In 
tying up my men in the field, | had two first-class 
pedagogues who had been superintendents of high 
schools and who thought they would like to enter. 
And after trying them out in the laboratory— 
which is dealing with livewire boys in Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia—I advised them, 
“Go back to your rostrum, where all day you can 
say, “Thou wilt; thou must; thou shalt’ to the 
boys, and they will do it. But here it is not that 
way. Your pedagogic training unfits you, be- 
cause here it is, ‘Come on, Jack—let’s go!’” 

In my boyhood days, I often traced the bees 
seeking honey, and as I followed them they went 
in the rose and on this and that. But I never 
found one that would alight on a head of cabbage. 
And so there must be a personality about the 
man who is going to be in boy life for the boy 
to stop. When I go about the fields and play- 
grounds and I see the boys flocking and drawing 
close around a man, I know he has the person- 
ality, he has the call, he has the qualification for 
the noblest profession. The boys flock to him. 


And I have gone to other playgrounds, equipped 
with everything from Spalding’s Catalogue, and 
I have found the boys down the alley, banging 
old tin cans, and our would-be boyologist like a 
statue, occupied in drawing his salary, but with 
no boys around him. He was the cabbage and 
they found the honey down the alley. 

When we were preparing for this profession, 
I went to different cities, and I found those en- 
thusiastic people, like the Rotary, Kiwanis, Masons 
and Knights—good men, the best men—were 
sentimentally stumbling into the boy work. They 
would have a wonderful brass band, and the like. 
And then when it cooled off, the poor boys were 
left stranded. And oftentimes, because they had 
been so buoyed up, a cold iceberg would come 
along and then there would be a chill. So, I said: 

“I can’t imagine any of you fellows, with five 
thousand dollars invested in a nice automobile, 
who would go around the city looking for the 
first stone wall to bang up against, to see if it 
would really stand the shock. But I notice you 
do plug in, take the most delicate of all machines, 
and then start off and bang into the boy life to see 
if he will stand the shock. Poor boy! 

“Now, hands off. Of five hundred thousand 
dollars invested in your plant I notice you are 
mighty careful to get expert advice before you 
make a further expenditure. You take the effi- 
ciency man into your confidence, and if there is 
anything at stake in law you get the surety com- 
panies and a hundred other protections, and you 
don’t trust to the fact that you know it all. And 
if any of you had a sick friend, you wouldn’t 
take the first truck driver you met and get him 
to come up to that friend’s house and perform 
a major operation on him. But he would do less 
harm there than you do in the other place, because 
the other man couldn’t kick and the undertaker 
would get something out of it! But you would 
dare, under the guise of good intentions, to enter 
into the most delicate field and get that beautiful 
material for citizenship, and after your sentimen- 
tality is over you drop it—and you have done 
more harm than you can ever repair. 

“Now, as a representative of that profession— 
and we have a legitimate pride in it—I am here 
to tell you that you can get boy experts, leisure 
time experts, to come and tell you what to do. 

“They say, ‘Oh, yes, we are doing a lot for our 
boys. We are starting this and starting that. 
And we are going to give the boys of our own 
town a Christmas dinner.’ 
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“Do you give it to them on Christmas Day ?” 

‘“**Oh, no—three days after. We bring them 
to our Club.’ 

“Oh, you do! Well, I would indict any of you 
who would give any American boy a free feed 
and then have the boys in the yard of the school 
the next day say to him, ‘You are a pauper.’ And 
you men—intelligent business men—go out under 
that guise and put upon our wonderful, beautiful 
America the greatest curse of Europe—profes- 
sional pauperism. Don’t you dare take one of 
my boys! If you want to do something for that 
boy for Christmas, start on the first day of Janu- 
ary and get him a paper route. Get him cleaning 
the hallway, or doing some honest-to-goodness 
work, and bank his money for him and then give 
him his bank-book on Christmas Eve and let 
him go home as an honest, clean-cut American 
citizen.” 

They have had patience with us. So we have 
organized in union with the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association, the Federation of Boys’ Clubs 
and the Boy Scquts. After all, we do pull to- 
gether; all our leisure time leaders are pulling 
together. That is one pleasing thing about this 
new profession. We are not scrapping. 

So we made up a plan. I said to them, “Now, 
you say you are interested in boys. Are you?” 
They were Rotarians and Kiwanians, and all the 
rest—fine men, splendid men. “All right. You 
remind me of a good old man down in the City 
of New York a good many years ago who had 
an old white horse and truck, and he made a fairly 
good living carrying trunks and baggage around. 
One day the horse died. Mike’s neighbors were 
very sympathetic. One of them went into the 
store on Hester Street where they usually con- 
gregated, and said, ‘I don’t know what poor Mike 
is going to do. His horse is dead and he has a 
large family.’ And the old storekeeper said, ‘Well, 
now, just how sorry are you for Mike? Are you 
sorry to the extent of twenty-five dollars toward 
getting him a new horse?’ 

“I say to you Rotarians and Kiwanians and 
others—now, just how much honest-to-goodness 
interest have you in our American boy, to see 
that he goes straight? Are you interested enough 
once in your lives to cut out your poker games 
and your golf games, and arrange for your wives 
to be excused from their social events for three 
hours a night for ten nights straight? I don’t 
want to, for your convenience, make it ten weeks, 
If you are not interested 


one night a week. 


enough to give up thirty hours of your iife once 
to learn the psychology of the boy, dealing with 
your own boy as well as the other fellow’s boy 
in his leisure time, then forever keep silent on 
the proposition that you are interested in boy- 
hood.” And it gets them. They sign up. Then 
we open in their city for ten nights. 

They come in. The Playground Association, 
Boy Scouts of America, Federation of Boys’ 
Clubs, Big Brothers, all national leisure time or- 
ganizations, send a representative, cooperating 
with us. I get our fraternal organization, the 
Knights of Columbus, to pay all bills, so we do 
not charge anybody anything. 

We get the hall. Your wonderful cooperation 
enables me to put a staff on there, consisting 
of not a single theorist. And while we put them 
in gangs and make them play the game, we burn 
in, by the lectures—just burn in to their con- 
science, “Here is a check of your patriotism. That 
boy is worthy of having the best man in his life. 
Every boy, at a certain psychological moment, by 
God’s design, goes out seeking the male to repro- 
duce in himself. Social and industrial conditions 
have made it impossible for the majority of 
fathers to be in their lives. Because of the com- 
mercialism of America you are guilty of the great- 
est crime against the American boy, because for a 
certain time in the year in the history of our coun- 
try we substituted the father by that noble manly 
character, the male educator. But because of 
your commercialism you have put so little salary 
in that budget for him that he couldn’t maintain 
a family. And you business men drew him out 
into commerce, because his brains were more 
than you had, and you used him and left the boy 
stranded with a woman in his life when he needs 
a man. 

“What is the result? The boy has found the 
model down the alley—the commercialized recrea- 
tion center—and he glories in being a tough boy, 
because Mike So and So down there can do all the 
stuff. So Jack So and So or John So and So dis- 
counted what the church and home and school told 
this boy was right, and when he appeared as a 
masculine type and could do certain things, he 
would imitate him and would glory in puncturing 
the tires of a millionaire as he went through the 
neighborhood. 

“Now,” I continued, “you, then, as Ameri- 
cans, ought to see to it that no American boy is 
getting the wrong model. Therefore, volunteer 
for this thirty-hour course. It is your obligation 
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to volunteer. And then, as business men, get 
back, one hundred per cent., of the recreational 
directors of your city, whatever agency is func- 
tioning there ; and not as a simple uplifting propo- 
sition, not as a thing that you may or may not do 
but as something that you are bound in con- 
science to do—so that those who are moulding the 
youth, moulding the childhood of your city, are 
respected and reverenced and properly compen- 
sated, and that they do not spend one iota of 
that valuable energy which they should give to 
your boyhood in manipulating typewriters or do- 
ing other things in putting over drives to save 
your boys. The best insurance policy you can 
buy is to get back of these organizations one hun- 
dred per cent., for the boy who is destined at ten 
to be the gunman to expose your life and purse 
to danger will be a good citizen, paying taxes, 
which will cut down your own tax bill and he will 
also be an insurance policy against your life.” 

They listen to that. We have put in these 
courses. | am opening one in Philadelphia next 
Monday night. A hundred business men are al- 
ready signed up. Washington, Baltimore and Jer- 
sey City are all organized. We have covered 
5,284 business men. We have taken them within 
the last year and a half. 

Now, you see the philosophy of it. This new 
profession is vital to our day. Face front with 
a smile. The leisure time is the consummation of 
the education of a boy. Professional men, quali 
fied and trained. You veterans are the founda- 
tion, and you and your profession will be recog- 
nized and properly compensated. 

rhat is the slogan, then. Let us do it a hun- 
dred per cent. And as | go through our country, 
| again appreciate the splendid cooperation of all 
leisure time organizations. And | want you to 
be on the lookout for the very highest type of 
man that is in college today. 1 have the scholar- 
ships. I have thirty-two in my hand now. And 
in order to make it possible to get the best—o/ 
course, a boy graduating from college after four 
years hasn’t the money—we take care of books, 
tuition, board, laundry, incidental expenses and 
field work, and graduate him with an M. A. de- 
gree in the noblest profession on God’s earth. 





Joy comes to us only as we use the gift that 
makes us different from every other human be- 
ing. It is the voice of our souls. We must live 


in its expression or die in despair. 
— ANGELO PATRI. 
From the Detroit Educational Bulletin for March, 1927. 


Mrs. 
Max Guggenheimer 


Early in March, Mrs. Max Guggenheimer of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, suddenly died at the begin- 
ning of the trip she was taking through the coun- 
try in behalf of the United Palestine Appeal. For 
many years the recreation movement had been one 
of Mrs. Guggenheimer’s chief interests and she 
had given generously of her means and time, not 
only for the play life of her own city, to which 
she gave a beautifully equipped playground, but 
for the national and international leisure time 
movement. 

A firm friend of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, Mrs. Guggenheimer 
for five years sponsored letters of appeal and 
served as an honorary member of the Associa- 
tion. On a recent trip to Palestine she caught 
a vision of what a playground could mean to the 
children of Jerusalem and established a modern 
playground in that city, making it possible through 
a large contribution for the work to become per- 
manent. 

It is not only through Mrs. Guggenheimer’s 
generosity in giving of her means that the recre- 
ation movement has benefited. The charm of her 
personality, her sincerity and self-effacing mod- 
esty, her devoted service, have made each gift 
doubly effective. In her death the recreation 
movement has lost a loyal and devoted friend. 


In the March, 1927, issue of /ndustrial and 
Labor Information, published by The Interna- 
tional Labor Office, reference is made to institu- 
tions in France for the utilization of spare time. 
“Subsidies are granted,”” states the report, “to 
sports clubs, which are required to use them for 
propaganda work and for popularizing various 
sports in all parts of the country. The munici- 
palities themselves sometimes grant subsidies and 
often provide sports grounds free of charge. 

“Reference should also be made to the happy 
influence which the legal adoption of ‘summer 
time’ appears to have had upon the development 
of sports. The change from normal time certain- 
ly permits many young workers, once the day’s 
work is over, to take advantage of the evening 
hours of the long summer days for relaxation 
and recreation by taking part in various sports 
(football, cycling, swimming.)” 
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Mrs. Eva W. Wuite, 


Director, Boston Community Service 


I can remember now a situation back in 1909. 
In a section of a city with which I am familiar, 
there existed a number of boys’ gangs. Most of 
them had court records. They were semi-criminal 
in character. A recreation worker went into that 
particular community, worked there for about 
three years and produced such a result that the 
juvenile court judge of the district wrote a letter 
saying that the juvenile delinquency in the section 
had dropped seventy-five per cent., actually, and 
saying that he was forever converted to the recre- 
ation program. We have instance after instance 
of that kind. 

In the face of the staggering statistics that have 
just been presented by the Salvation Army to the 
effect that forty-two per cent. of the unmarried 
mothers in their maternity homes are girls in high 
schools, I thought of a recreation center, where 
there are some five hundred girls and where there 
have been only two cases of this particular sort 
in the last four years. These instances certainly 
show the constructive force of recreation. 

Then, too, a few years ago I happened to visit 
two American cities. One of them had a popula- 
tion of some 150,000 inhabitants; the other one 
a population of only 25,000 greater—175,000. 
Their industries were practically the same. In 
Community Number One, I found all the mate- 
rialism, all the difficulty that the European some- 
times accuses us of, and which I have never 
wanted to believe. The con- 
versation at the luncheon table, the conversation 
at the dinner table, the kind of thing one saw, 
was absolutely materialistic, unyielding to the 
higher motives. 

On the other hand, in the second community, 
only about one hundred miles away, with practi- 
cally the same wealth, no more, certainly—one 
found an entirely different atmosphere. In Com- 
munity Number Two, the citizens had recognized 
some of the values in our field, and had given to 
that community a recreation program which I 
think had everything to do with the quality of the 
citizenship that existed there. One did not need 
much imagination to realize what the advantages 


3ut it was there. 





“Address given at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, October 
18-22, 1926. 
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were for a child brought up in Community Num- 
ber Two as compared to Community Number One. 

We are at this time able to point to an experi- 
ment which I believe stands in the forefront of 
the educational endeavors which are being carried 
on in America today. I refer to the National 
Recreation School which our own organization, 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, is running in New York City. 

We all, I am sure, uphold the Playground and 
Recreation Association in having started this 
school as an independent school,—that is, as a 
school unaffiliated with any college or university. 
One cannot but fear the handicaps that the aver- 
age collegiate background might give at this time 
to education in our field. I have faced the prob- 
lems of schools of social work and I believe it is 
fortunate that certain schools were not dominated 
by college influence in the beginning and were 
allowed to develop their curriculum, to engage 
their lecturers, and to build up the field experi- 
ence from the point of view of the necessities of 
social work itself, not the theoretical necessities 
that might have been presented by the economist, 
sociologist and political scientist. 

No one can be positive at this time as to the 
curriculum that a recreation school ought to de- 
velop. A trial and error method is positively 
necessary in order to be sure that that which is 
worked out will fit life. The leisure time move- 
ment is still experimental with great goals to gain. 
We have developed a certain kind of activities 
program, but we have not begun to reach the 
range of activities that is bound to be brought 
forward in the future. The whole subtle appli- 
cation of our activities to the temperamental as- 
pects of community life, the individualization of 
the program, represent technics to be gradually 
and most carefully developed. 

When we are asked why the educator should 
not be put in charge of our educational work and 
why we do not turn over our training to educa- 
tional bodies we must remember that in the build- 
ing up of the social phases of education, the lay- 
man, in nine cases out of ten, has been the person 
who by virtue of observing life in action, has not 
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only presented the challenge to educational bodies, 
but has also built the foundation of most of the 
socialized procedure. That “amateur” about whom 
Rabbi Silver spoke the other night, that layman, 
in other words, is a most important person. You 
will recall that Rabbi Silver said that he hoped 
that there would be a great many amateurs left 
in spite of the growth of professional standards. 


It is essential in this connection to remember 
that the beginnings of evening school instruction 
were started by social workers in this country. 
Vocational education came from laymen who saw 
the need of a different adaptation of educational 
processes than had been carried on. 


Again, such a thing as medical inspection in 
the public schools did not come solely from the 
medical profession. Medical inspection in the pub- 
lic schools came as the citizens demanded it. Our 
chairman of this morning, although he now is 
Doctor Lee, is not the kind of doctor to be con- 
sidered a professional in the medical field, and 
he, in our community, had more to do with see- 
ing that we had medical inspection in the City of 
Boston than the medical societies. That is the 
history again and again of the growth of increased 
educational opportunities. 

Now you and I are dealing with the raw mate- 
rial out of which curricula are made. We know 
what happens when certain programs are organ- 
ized in a certain way. We may not have worked 
out the philosophic background for our practical 
experience, but in what we do present there are 
all the values of reality. Those values we must 
bring forward. Every worker in the leisure time 
field should assume personal responsibility for 
assisting in this matter of training a personnel. 

One fine thing about the National Recreation 
School is that it is presenting a program in the 
development of which it asks your help and mine. 
It is really working out a national enterprise with 
the same spirit with which the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America always works. 
Those who are responsible for the school do not 
maintain that they are offering a full fledged 
procedure. They know the course is in a begin- 
ning stage. Its results will mean a great deal to 
us in our local situations. Very definitely, then, 
should we cooperate in backing this school. 

What may happen ten years from now in re- 
gard to relating such a school as this to a univer- 
sity, is something which only the future can tell. 
At the present time, I think it is safe to say that 


after considering all the factors involved we 


should vote unanimously that the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America has taken the 
right road in organizing a school which must 
stand on its own feet. 


Now in order to have the school really succeed- 
it must have a carefully chosen group taking ad- 
vantage of what it offers. We must have the right 
caliber of persons. We must be absolutely un- 
compromising in our standards. You and I must 
be replaced by persons a thousand times better 
than we ever thought of being and we must 
search our communities with that in mind. 


Moreover, there is another thing which we can ° 
do for our national cause. It seems to me we 
need to stand for the non-duplication of this edu- 
cational experiment for a while. What happens 
so frequently is this: an idea is projected into 
the consciousness of community thinking, then 
someone in the Western part of the country, the 
Eastern part or somewhere else thinks it would 
be a splendid thing to organize a project like that 
just started and the strength of both enterprises 
is seriously diluted before any significant degree 
of progress has been made on which to base the 
added effort. 

I was talking a few weeks ago with a professor 
in Columbia, who said that a great deal of criti- 
cism is registered against universities ; that people 
maintain that the college man does not do this 
and does not do that. I was struck with this state- 
ment of his: “The great college professors are get- 
ting fine results. What has happened is that we 
have developed educational institutions in Amer- 
ica far in advance of the number of people who 
can teach and far in advance of a kind of com- 
munity resource for the practical application of 
ranges of knowledge which enables an educational 
project to succeed. Instead of multiplying Amer- 
ican universities, we ought for a time to stop, to 
perhaps shut down some of them and stand back 
of those that have absolutely found their place 
in the education of youth.” I think there is a 
great deal in this. 

In my own field of teaching, that of social 
work—what has happened? We started out in 
1902 with one school. Pretty soon there were 
two schools. Today there are nearly fifty oppor- 
tunities for training in longer or shorter periods 
of time. They present to you a curriculum, and 
it is course number 32 added to course number 
26, together with course number 52—and these 
courses in many instances taught by people who 
never for one instant could succeed in the field. 
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Therefore, | think we ought to stand back of 
this central National School until we are sure 
that a foundation has been laid and until we are 
quite sure we have the personnel who can extend 
its experience throughout the country. When 
that time comes it will be the time, of course, to 
develop more schools than this central school. 

At this point it might well be asked, ‘What 
should be taught in a school which aims to meet 
leisure time demands? How rich should a curri- 
culum be?” It is, of course, accepted that schools 
devoted to practical objectives offer what is called 
training in the skills of a special line of effort. 
Correlated with the skills is the related work, 
that is, the lecture material which will present the 
whys of activities in order to build forward the in- 
tellectual grasp of the objectives to be taught. 
New we have our skills, our philosophy, as well as 
present day community needs and personal and 
group ideals on which to base instruction. 

How many artists have we who can present a 
simple games institute? We need to develop,— 
to the point of our art,—the kind of facility with 
all its demand for a varied repertory. We have 
not begun to develop the range which will make 
our activities grip and hold boys and girls, men 
Then as to 
dramatics with all the problems involved of taste, 
emotional response, finesse, literary appreciation 
and beauty and correctness of settings:—Is not 
this a department of instruction in itself ? 

Next community music. Certainly one does not 
need to emphasize the place of community music 
in a curriculum. 

And handiwork and craftsmanship? 

Further, we must own that most of our effort 
has been for the young. We have not yet fully 
met the demands of the adult. Mr. Maurer 
brought that out when he spoke of what is before 
the Labor Unions in getting their members to 
swing into the adult education movement,—one 
of the greatest of leisure time developments, tak- 
ing in as it does not only all that is involved in 
literacy, but also the full swing of the higher 
academic subjects. 

Then what are the means by which the recrea- 
tion interests of groups of different ages are 
What is our relation to the 
richness of home life? 

All this means demonstration, practice, lectures, 
conferences, reading, exchange of experiences, 
the presentation of problem material. What has 


and women, over months and years. 


welded together ? 


been mentioned already is not enough, however. 


Psychology has developed rapidly in the last few 
years. Do we know its latest findings? They in- 
fluence our field mightily. Moreover, it is essen- 
tial in our theoretical work to give time to a care- 
ful analysis of the individual and the relation of 
the individual to the group. What is the method 
by which communities are studied? What does 
it mean to be a statesman in a community situation ? 
Community approach is not a question of a rule 
of thumb method. It is a matter of step-by-step 
analysis—a very real technical process. All these 
matters must come in a recreation course and more, 
namely an understanding of the abiding philoso- 
phies which have ruled and do rule the thought of 
society. We must come to sense the relation of 
our chosen field to the developments that are surg- 
ing forward in other professions. It is fatal to 
become so imbedded in a narrow groove of think- 
ing that one fails to see the way the interests of 
one profession percolate through the conscious- 
ness of the American people by means of a many- 
sided approach. 

Finance? We must understand budget mak- 
ing in towns and cities both from the angle of 
taxation and private enterprise. In my city, we 
are talking a great deal about the balanced bud- 
get. We have been considering the Community 
Chest. Now, you and I cannot accept the Com- 
munity Chest just because some other community 
has a chest. We must, therefore, understand 
thoroughly this matter of finance. 


As to so-called balanced budgets—we are main- 
taining,—some of us—that every dollar given for 
civic or philanthropic purposes should be divided 
into three parts. One sum should be set aside to 
meet those acute needs that face every area—for 
sickness, poverty and distress. One amount 
should go to the preventive field; and the re- 
mainder to those efforts that are building up a 
qualitative society—to such a movement as recre- 
ation. 

Then the foreign-born must be known. Racial 
genius, national traditions and customs must be 
brought out. 

It is evident—is it not—that there is no danger 
of a meagre curriculum? Instead of fearing there 
will not be material enough for two years we find 
subject matter sufficient for a longer course. 

I do not know what the experience of this audi- 
ence has been, but I have never found a more 
satisfactory national organization with which to 
be affiliated than the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. I have waited a good 
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many years to say this and now I am glad it is 
out. May I say, at this point, that I am not on 
the payroll of the Association and never have 
been, except for a short time during the war? 
Years ago, | was tremendously interested in de- 
veloping trade-schools in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. I was anxious that the right kind of 
recreation program be put into those schools. I 
did not know much about the leisure time field 
at that time and so I wrote to the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. My letters 
were promptly answered and they were answered 
with facts and with workable suggestions. 

Later on, | had something to do with School 
Centers in Boston. Again the Playground and 
Recreation Association assisted my department, so 
that I have always maintained that this Associa- 
tion, under whose auspices we are meeting, is one 
of the most helpful in the entire field of social 
and civic endeavor. 

Therefore, in closing, may I say, because of all 
the Playground and Recreation Association has 
done in the past, we can well accept its leadership 
in this new project, the National Recreation 
School. Moreover, feeling as we must the defi- 
nite need for more and more light on the prob- 
lems of our field and for the best trained and 
most effective personnel we can win for our 
cause, can we not pledge ourselves to support the 
school to one hundred per cent. of our power ? 
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By 


One-Tenth of a Mill 


MaBeEL MADDEN, 


Secretary to the Cincinnati Public Recreation Commission. 


“One Hundred Thousand Dollars for watching 
children on the playgrounds!” “Cincinnati can 
use $100,000.00 to better advantage than paying 
it to people to teach children to do something they 
already know how to do. You don’t have to teach 
children how to play.” These are the mildest of 
the twice fifty-seven varieties of well-known argu- 
ments advanced against the establishment of a 
Public Recreation Commission supported by pub- 
lic funds. It is only when one begins to work for 
a much-needed public improvement or project that 
one realizes how marvelous is the ingenuity of 
man in formulating and publishing the “cons.” 
The “pros,” on the other hand, often remain in- 
articulate until prodded into action by some dyna- 
mic force inspiring them to be missionaries for 
the good cause. 

In Cincinnati, Mr. Will R. Reeves helped pro- 
vide this dynamic force. Mr. Reeves began his 
work as Executive Secretary of Community Ser- 
vice some seven years ago. He saw that Cin- 
cinnati was potentially one of the most beautiful 
cities in the country and resolved to do every- 
thing within his power to make it, in actuality, a 
better place for everyone to live. But where to 
begin? Being a recreation executive, he, of course, 
began working for increased recreational facilities 
and capacity use of existing ones. For six years 
he conducted a general educational campaign, ac- 
quainting the public with the meaning of recrea- 
tion and the recreational needs of the city. To 
most people of the city “recreation” was synony- 
mous only with “play for children.” They had no 
idea that its scope could extend beyond that. 


Setting the Goal 


Such was the attitude of the citizens when the 
active campaign for the establishment of a Public 
Recreation Commission for Cincinnati was started 
last January. Step by step we worked toward 
our goals—first, the establishment of the Com- 
mission, and secondly the passage of the special 
tax levy of one-tenth of a mill for recreation pur- 
poses. 

‘8 


_ in the campaign. 


Amended Senate Bill No. 81 gave to City Coun. 
cil the right to “establish a recreation board” and 
Amended Senate Bill No. 107 declared that “Coun- 
cil, shall . . . by resolution submit to the electors 
of such city the question of levying annually a tax 
not to exceed one-tenth of one mill on the dollar 
of assessed valuation.” These are the two bills 
under which we began our work. 


The First Step 


Our first thought, naturally, was to provide a 
fund for clerical services and printing, necessary 
Mr. Reeves collected, for this 
purpose, $2500.00 from various friends of the 
movement. The two Public Service Boards most 
closely allied to the recreation movement are the 
Board of Education and the Board of Park Com- 
missioners. Our first efforts were directed to- 
wards them. Some of the officials of the Park 
Board had to be convinced that the parks were 
provided to be used, not merely to be looked at, 
and that the “Keep-Off-the-Grass” attitude has 
long been passé. However, having once been won, 
both the Board of Education and the Board of 
Park Commissioners proved to be staunch sup- 
porters. We therefore secured from both Boards 
a Resolution approving and requesting the estab- 
lishment of a Public Recreation Commission and 
the submission of the tax levy. 


Addressing Groups 


We then endeavored to secure speaking engage- 
ments with all parent and key organizations, such 
as—The Federation of Mothers’ Clubs, Catholic 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, The Playground 
Mothers’ League, The Federated Improved Asso- 
ciation, Junior Order, Masonic Lodges, Knights 
of Columbus Councils, Daughters of Isabella, 
Daughters of America, Eastern Star, and others. 
At these meetings the speakers explained in detail 
the need for a Recreation Commission in Cin- 
cinnati, the purpose of the Commission, what it 
was expected to accomplish, and how Cincinnati 
would be benefited. The speakers were provided 
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with copies of the resolution requesting the estab- 
lishment of the Recreation Commission. They 
were instructed to conclude their speeches with 
the request that the resolution be passed by the 
organization addressed. Through the parent or- 
ganization, engagements were secured to speak 
before the affiliated bodies. 


Letters Bring Results 


On March first letters were sent to all the in- 
fluential people of the city, those who were known 
to be interested and those whose interest it was 
desired to enlist, explaining the whole recreation 
idea and asking them to serve us citizens-at-large 
on the “City-Wide Promoting and Educational 
Committee for a Public Recreation Commission 
in Cincinnati.” Similar letters were sent to every 
important organized group, asking them to appoint 
a delegate to this City-Wide Committee. A return 
postcard, for reply, was enclosed. The response 
to these communications was most encouraging. 
About 200 persons agreed to serve as citizens at 
large and 51 organizations appointed delegates. 

The first meeting of the City-Wide Committee 
was a splendid success. About one hundred per- 
sons, business men, clergymen, social workers, 
club women, came together at the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Reeves presided. He gave a 
resume of the work already accomplished, pre- 
sented the plan for future proceeding, and out- 
lined a definite task for the Committee. 


The Committee Is Organized 


The Committee organized by electing Walter 
S. Schmidt chairman, and Max Hirsch vice-chair- 
man. Only those of us who were closely con- 
nected with the campaign can realize in a small 
measure what these appointments meant for the 
future of Recreation in Cincinnati. Mr, Schmidt 
is the leader among the city’s most progressive 
younger business men. His name has been linked 
with every philanthropic and civic movement in 
the city. Mr. Hirsch has retired from business 
in order to devote his entire time to social service. 
Recreation is his particular hobby; he has served 
as Chairman of the Board of Community Service 
for many years. His untiring labor, devotion and 
zeal were the source of inspiration to all the cam- 
paign workers. No problem was too difficult for 
him to solve. 


A Public Hearing 


At the first meeting the Chairman was author- 
ized to submit to City Council the formal request 


for the creation of a Public Recreation Commis- 
sion. Upon receipt of this request, Council re- 
ferred it to the Health Committee for considera- 
tion and report. The City-Wide Committee there- 
fore asked for a public hearing before the Health 
Committee. All the members of the City-Wide 
Committee were urged to be present at the hear- 
ing. One hundred and thirty-two citizens re- 
sponded to the call, the largest attendance at any 
Council meeting in Cincinnati! After listening for 
about two hours to the arguments and talks of the 
various members of the City-Wide Committee, 
people representing every group in town, the 
Chairman of the Health Committee announced 
that his Committee would report favorably and 
request the Mayor and Council to establish the 
Public Recreation Commission. The task con- 
fronting the Committee now was to see that the 
best possible persons were appointed to the Com- 
mission. The members of Council were individ- 
ually impressed with the fact that the Recreation 
Commission must be non-partisan, non-political 
and that only men and women of outstanding 
ability should be appointed. The personnel of 
our Recreation Commission is evidence of the 
great success of this educational effort with City 
Council. 


The Tax Levy Campaign 


The establishment of the Recreation Commis- 
sion was merely a preliminary to the carrying out 
of the Big Idea—the passage of the special tax 
levy of one-tenth of a mill for Recreation Purposes. 
Now began what seemed to us the Herculean task 
of educating 165,000 voters to vote, “Yes,” on 
a measure which would separate them from their 
hard-earned dollars. We were prepared to meet 
with apathy, indifference, and even opposition. 
We got all we expected. The members of the 
Recreation Commission and the City-Wide Com- 
mittee were drafted to aid us in the campaign. 

Our first step was to call a meeting of the City- 
Wide Committee. The members were told that 
they were expected to be missionaries for the 
cause. All the arguments in favor of the passage 
of the Tax Levy were presented to them, and all 
of the arguments against its passage were an- 
swered for them. They were expected to carry 
this message to their friends and acquaintances. 

The Speakers’ Bureau was organized next. We 
consider this the most important and valuable 
feature of the tax levy campaign. Speeches were 
made before every organized group in town, large 
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or small. Speakers appeared during the inter- 
mission at the various movies and legitimate thea- 
ters, amateur and benefit performances. 

It was most gratifying to find how many 
people, clubs, and even corporations were will- 
ing to assist in this constructive effort when they 
were approached. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company printed 300,000 copies of a very 
expensive “Safety” Bulletin. This Bulletin car- 
ried the heading “103 Children Killed by Auto- 
mobiles in Cincinnati During the Past Five Years,” 
and stressed the need for supervised play and 
athletics as a safety measure. The Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company, also, printed 
300,000 copies of the “Prevention or Punishment” 
Bulletin. This Bulletin was headed: “It Is 
Cheaper to Build a Fence at the Top of a Pre- 
cipice Than a Hospital at the Bottom”; and car- 
ried the estimated amount of the annual crime 
bill of the United States in contrast to the annual 
amount expended for public recreation. 

The Retail Merchants Association, Dow Drug 
Company, and several other retail stores enclosed 
one of these bulletins in every package and in 
their monthly bills. A small bulletin, just large 
enough to fit into a pay envelope was printed 
and a great many of the factory managers agreed 
to the insertion of this “slip in” in their weekly 
pay envelopes. Those who paid by check attached 
the bulletin to the check. In this way, most of 
the factory employes were reached. 

Another bulletin headed, “Calvin Coolidge 
Says,” carrying statements in favor of Public 
Support for Public Recreation by the President 
and seven of Cincinnati’s leading citizens was 
distributed to every child attending the public or 
parochial schools. The children were instructed 
to present them to their parents at the dinner 
table. 

All letter heads carried this statement at the 
bottom : 


Wuat You Can Do to Hetp—EL.ection Day, 
NOVEMBER 2nd, 1926, VoTE 





For an additional levy of taxes for recre- 
\ |ational purposes not exceeding one-tenth 
of one mill. YES. 








After a long and strenuous battle, both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties endorsed the 
tax levy and their ward workers were instructed 
to pass the word down the line. 


A Hard Blow—but the Committee Rallied 


Then, when we were all in the most optimistic 
and enthusiastic frame of mind, we received what 
one of the Girl Scouts who was working with us 
called, “the blow that killed father.” For months 
the Board of Elections had stated that the recrea- 
tion tax would be printed on a separate ballot. 
The speakers ended all their talks with the in- 
struction to “mark your ‘X’ beside the ‘Yes’ on 
the small ballot.” When, a few weeks before 
Election Day, we asked for a sample, we received 
a ballot two yards long, and the recreation meas- 
ure headed in large letters, “Increasing Tax 
Levy,” was placed at the bottom! 

It was too late to try to force the Board of 
Elections to print a separate ballot, so our work 
was virtually doubled. One hundred and twenty- 
five thousand sample marked ballots were printe. 
and distributed. Also movies were taken showing 
the contrast between children playing on a dirty 
street, with trucks and street cars bearing down 
on them, and children playing on a well regulated 
playground. In the fade-out a young lady, hold- 
ing the long ballot, was pointing to the Recreation 
Measure. This film was shown in all the movies 
of Cincinnati in the week preceding Election Day. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to say that we 
secured all possible newspaper and magazine pub- 
licity for months preceding the election. We 
practically camped on the doorsteps of City Edi- 
tors’ offices. Follow-up articles appeared in every 
number of the local neighborhood and community 
magazines and papers. Articles endorsing the tax 
levy over the signature of community leaders 
were published, together with excerpts from 
speeches. Wherever possible a copy of the ballot 
was carried, properly marked. The Kiwanis Club 
printed and distributed 1,500 window posters, 
containing the marked ballot. 


Vote “Yes!” 

The week before Election Day was virtually 
“Recreation Week.” If you entered a movie, you 
saw the recreation ballot flashed on the screen; if 
you made a purchase in a store, you received a 
bulletin inserted in your package; if you attended 
a meeting, the speaker asked you to remember to 
vote “yes”; when you went to lunch, the waiter 
handed you a bulletin with the menu; if you 
tuned in on the radio, you heard a recreation 
speech ; and, finally, when you sat in church on 
Sunday, the minister, priest, or rabbi mentioned 
the need for prevention instead of punishment, 





and the social good to be derived from voting 
“yes” for the Recreation Tax Levy. Verily, no 
stone was left unturned. 

We have been told, and, after considering the 
final vote, agree, that the outcome would not 
have been so successful without the services of 
our Women’s Committee. This committee was 
formed to secure the cooperation of the women 
to help cover the entire city on Election Day. 
This is how it was accomplished ; a ward chairman 
was appointed for each ward, twenty-six in all. 
The \WWard Chairman, in turn, appointed a captain 
for each precinct (polling booth) in her ward. It 
was the duty of the precinct captain to secure 
workers for each polling booth. Two workers 
were expected to be at the polls the entire day, 
the precinct captain arranging the shifts and re- 
liefs. As the voters approached the booth, the 
workers handed them sample marked ballots, in- 
structing them where to place the “X.” If the 
voter appeared to be opposed, the worker would 
say a few words in favor of the Tax Levy, the 
playgrounds, recreation, and endeavor to secure 
a “Yes” vote. It was the duty of the ward cap- 
tain to supply the precinct captains with the neces- 
sary material, bulletins, ballots, and to make the 
rounds of all the precincts in her ward several 
times to see that workers were at each booth. If 
she arrived at a booth and no worker was present, 
she consulted her list of workers and emergency 
assistants, called them on the phone, and, if neces- 
sary, went to their homes to bring them to the 
polling booth. For this purpose an automobile 
squad was organized so that each ward captain 
might have a car at her disposal the entire day. 

The entire procedure outlined above was fol- 
lowed among the colored population by the Col- 
ored Citizens’ Recreation Council, made up of the 
leading colored citizens. Their organization was 
a remarkable one. The colored wards carried 
by a large majority. 


A Hard Fight But Worthwhile 


From the way I have reviewed the various steps, 
it might appear as though someone had always 
been present to oil the path and that everything 
went along smoothly. There were some hard and 
bitter clashes, endless differences to adjust and 
countless persons to convert. It was a hard fight, 
but, I must confess, we reveled in it—for now 
we can experience the joy of achievement and 
the pride of accomplishment. We have kept our 
old friends and made innumerable new ones. The 
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people of Cincinnati appreciate the sincerity of 
the Recreation Commission in its efforts to use 
the recreational facilities of the city for building 
character and citizenship. The City Council, City 
Manager and City officials are doing everything in 
their power to help us. We are receiving sugges- 
tions and evidences of good-will on all sides. We 
have forgotten all about the months before Elec- 
tion Day and the days and nights of hard work. 
All we remember now is that in spite of the "It- 
can’t-be-dones” and “you’re-wasting-your times” 
we've done it—we’ve got One-Tenth of a Mill! 





A Gift to Colton.—Colton, California, a com- 
munity of about 5,000 people, has received a gift 
of an acre of land in the heart oi the city from 
Thomas J. Fleming, of the California Portland 
Cement Company. It was necessary to remove 
several buildings from the property which cost 
about $60,000. Plans include the issuing of 
bonds for the development of this park and play- 
ground to the extent of at least $50,000, possibly 
$90,000, so that the building of a municipal com- 
munity center may be undertaken. 

The chief feature of the present municipal 
recreation program is a splendid municipal plunge 
which was operated last year for five months with 
a total attendance of 35,580. Out of the receipts 
from the plunge—$6,118.25—were paid not only 
the plunge expenditures of over $4,000 but the 
park expenses of almost $2,000. 


Using Volunteers.—From Santa Monica, 
California, comes the following statement: “The 
playgrounds were opened during the Christmas 
vacation with the exception of Christmas and New 
Year’s days. This was made possible through the 
help of volunteer workers during several days of 
Teachers’ Institute Week, when some of our 
playground directors were required to attend the 
institute. In each community some leaders who 
can be depended upon to conduct the work in the 
absence of our regular playground directors are 
being developed.” 

There are, undoubtedly, other communities 
which are working along the same lines. THE 
PLAYGROUND will be glad to hear of more such 
instances of the use of volunteers. 
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June, the sixth month, hath 30 days 
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The Rose Moon 


2 


Charity begins at home. 
Every cow licks her own calf. 


The Heath Hen is now found 
only in Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

Sun rises 4.16; sets 7.40. 

Length of Day, 14 h. 53 m. 

CHILDREN’S Day. National 
Forest Act, 1897. 

WHIT SuNDAY. 

A bird “Reserve” is a breed- 
ing ground where defense- 
less young are protected. 

Clarke-McNary Act, 1924. 

(National Forest Policy.) 

National Monuments, 1906. 

American Red Cross organ- 
ized 1881. 

The Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is studying 
the economic relations of 
birds. Send for ltterature. 

Sun rises 4.13; sets 7.46, 

Frank M. Chapman, b. 1864. 
3IRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

The Bordeaux Mixture would 
have prevented the Irish 
famine of 1845-47. 

Frac Day. 

Sun rises 4.12; sets 7.47. 

First Farmer’s Bulletin, 1889. 

Total Eclipse of Moon, 3.13 
A. M., Eastern standard 
time. 

Moon rises 9.14. 

Moon rises 10.06. Sun rises 
4.12; sets 749. Longest 
days. 

Fannie Hardy Eckstrom, 6. 
1865, Tue Brrp Book. 
Length of day, 15 h. 2 m. 
Length of Twilight, 2 h. 
First steam vessel to cross 

Atlantic, 1819. 

Dan Beard, b. 1850. Ovrt- 

poor Hanpy Book. 


—Proverbs. 


June breakfast. 

No two leaves are exactly alike. 

Keep cat in nights. Fledglings are appearing. 

Trees are necessary for our existence. 

Look for hidden clumps of lilacs in an old pasture. It marks 
a former settler’s home. 

Menhaden (porgy) fishing begins in early June. 

Special trips for children, 

Mackerel boats are seining. 

Cement walls are rat barriers. Rats are breeding now. 

Rhododendron time. 

The Pasteur treatment is the only cure for the rabies. 


The Indian Moccasin (better name than Lady’s Slipper) is an 
orchid. Some of them are exceedingly rare. Their discovery 
is kept a secret. 

Grafting is essential for maintaining our kinds of fruit. 

Shake rose bugs off into sheets and burn. Do not allow young 
chickens to eat them. 


Plant trees and prevent a lumber famine. 

Plan trip to “Old Swimming Hole.” 

The “closed season” protects breeding birds. 

Sword fishing begins about now. Take the boys cat-fishing. 

Window box campaign. Exhibit pictures of last year’s local 
window boxes. 

Field trip for appreciation. “I Love Thy Rocks and Rills.” 
The camera is a great aid to the appreciation of nature. 

The civilization of a nation may be judged by its forests. Instill 
local forest pride. 


Best time to study woody vines in blossom. 

The Biological Survey is studying bird economics. 

The mountain laurel has a curious contrivance for cross fertili- 
zation. 


Birp Contest Day. Hold contest in museum of high school. 
Songs may be whistled by a good bird man, or played on a 
phonograph. Name of bird, 2 points; interesting fact ob- 
served, 1 point; distinguishing color, 1 point; food, 1 point. 
Judges count scores while a bird talk is being given and 
announce winners after the lecture. School or club awards 














Summer begins. Sun rises 


4.13; sets 7.50. 


the Indians, 1683. 


NATURE CALENDAR 


rather than individual rewards. 





(See April 9th.) 


William Penn’s treaty with June berries (shad bush) are ripe. 
Get out the bird bath. 


24 F Dillon Wallace, b, 1863. Tue “Hand pick” all squash bugs on sight. 


GAUNT GRAY WOLF. 


Herring are running up rivers to spawn. 


25 Sa Olive Thorne Miller, b. 1831. Have observation bee hive in store windows. 
First Book oF Birps. 

26 Su Camp Chocorua was the first Use lime on acid soils. 
boys’ summer camp, organ- Provide shade for poultry yards. 
ized Squam Lake, Holder- Outdoor cooking trips. 
ness, N. H., 

27 M_ A falling barometer and rising Do not drain your last swamp. Make it attractive and allur- 
thermometer indicate rain. ing for marshland flowers and birds. 

28 Tu Camp Arey, Arey, N. Y., was Organize nature clubs for the summer playgrounds. Plan 
the first to take girls (1892). | week end camp trips. Honey bees are necessary for our fruit 
It was a natural science crop. 
camp in 1890. 

29 W ~ Jack-in-the-pulpit is a cousin A good month for nature poetry. 
to the calla lily. 

30 Th Division of Forestry created Poison ivy and sumach have white berries. Poison ivy has 


in the Department of Agn- 


culture, 1886, 





three leaflets and Virginia creeper five leaflets. 









Playground Surfacing 


The April issue of the American City tells of 
the success of the Richmond, Virginia, public 
schools in securing at a reasonable expenditure 
a surface for their school playground which would 
be free from dust and mud and not too hard and 
unyielding. 

During 1923 and 1924 a few barrels of various 
bituminous materials were used experimentally 
in the treatment of small areas. Results from some 
of these experiments proving satisfactory, in 1925 
the work was carried on on a larger scale. During 
1925, four carloads of Texaco No. 55 surfacing 
material were applied to a number of the play- 
grounds in various parts of the city. In 1926, 
two more carloads were used, giving in some in- 
stances a second treatment to areas first treated 
in 1925. The areas treated at the schools varied 
in size from small corners to several thousand 
square yards. 


The method of application is briefly described 
as follows: The area treated was leveled and 
smoothed with a scarifier and a blade grader; it 
was then rolled firm with a 5-ton roller; when 





thoroughly compacted and dried, it was swept 
clean and free from dust. The asphaltic surfac- 
ing material was then applied cold at a rate of 
approximately 1% gallon per square yard. The 
whole was then covered with coarse, clean, sharp 
sand, such as is used in concrete construction, in 
quantity sufficient to just hide the asphalt. It was 
then re-rolled lightly. Because of some trouble 
experienced by the sticky material adhering to the 
feet of the children after the start of school, it 
was necessary to use an excess of sand over that 
actually required to combine with the asphalt. 
Some extra attention during the hot early fall 
days was required to keep sticky spots covered 
with sand. After the sand is thoroughly absorbed, 
however, this trouble disappears and after cool 
weather sets in, the excess sand may be swept 
aside and stored for future use. 

The grounds treated at the Richmond schools 
now present a smooth, dustless and mudless ap- 
pearance during all kinds of weather. Before 
treatment, it was a common occurrence to remove 
a large number of buckets of mud from each 
building after every rainy day, while now it is a 
rare occurrence to get one bucket from the same 
building. 
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Nature’s Invitation 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM G. VINAL 


The Social Values of 
Gardening 


By 
GEORGE L. FARLEY, 


State Club Leader, Extension Service, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College 


Who can measure the true worth of a garden 
upon the one who plants and grows it? From 
the time when one makes up his mind to become 
a gardener until the frost of the fall makes the 
garden only a memory, the garden is a wonder- 
ful teacher, if not a task master. 

The fun that comes from studying the attrac- 
tive seed catalogues during the winter months! 
What varieties shall be grown, how much of each 
variety, how shall the rows be arranged are some 
of the first questions that arise, and wise is he 
who sits down and draws a plan of his prospective 
garden. 

And, as we ponder, let us not forget that a 
small job well done is better than a big job poorly 
done. We can well take to heart the advice | 
heard a young man give a group of enthusiasts 
early one spring, “If you are going to quit, quit 
now while it is cool and not next August when 
it is hot.” 

With the coming of spring the land must be 
put into the best of condition and questions of 
fertilizing, spading or plowing, and harrowing 
loom in the distance. Once the land is worked 
into shape, and the rows marked out straight and 
true, and the seed planted, comes the time of 
patient waiting; and what satisfaction results as 
the first green shoots show themselves. From 
that time on comes a battle with the weeds. It 
is an endless battle, and the lesson of sticking-to- 
it is driven home day after day. 

As the vines and plants come to bearing, what 
a feeling of importance comes to the gardener and 
what elation as the vegetables are harvested and 
served fresh on the table. Perhaps only then 
comes a realization that a garden of size quite 
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materially affects the family budget. Then one 
begins to ask, “How shall we have some of 
these same fresh vegetables during the winter?” 
And with the answer to this question the house- 
wife turns her thought to canning. 

At the end of the season, too, having spent out 
of doors the amount of time necessary for the 
growing of a garden, one realizes the physical 
benefits that come from fresh air, sunshine and 
contact with the soil. 

Perhaps not the first season, but sooner or later, 
there comes the desire to make the garden a thing 
of beauty. 1 remember a young man who before 
the war made a real success of growing flowers. 
Then came the urgent call for the growing of 
vegetables. Toa group of listeners he said, “Yes, 
grow the vegetables, but don’t forget that at 
least you can have a border of flowers.” Most 
surely a love for the beautiful attends the grow- 
ing of a good garden. 

Many are the verses of Scripture which have 
a new meaning to one who has grown a good 
garden. 

“Behold a sower went forth to sow. Some 
fell on good ground—and it brought forth fruit 
a hundred fold.” 

“First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.”’ 

“Unless a seed fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone.” 

“The mustard seed is the tiniest of all seeds ; 
but when it is grown the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof.” 

Would you have young people learn the great 
lesson of respect for the rights of property ? Don’t 
preach, let them grow a garden. 

Would you teach young people the value of 
money? Let them earn by the sweat of their 
brow what comes from the growing of a good 
garden. That reward is in large measure com- 
mensurate with the care and attention given to 
the task is soon learned. Any garden responds 
to care and suffers from neglect. 

No true lover of nature will ever be satis- 
fied to live in a flat. No easier approach to a 
love of nature can be had than through the garden. 
To have a garden one must live where there is 
land to be had and many a family has gone from 
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the urban home with the window box, or smail 
backyard garden flat, to a suburban home with 
its greater garden possibilities. 

The foundation of society is the home. No 
nation has ever risen in the scale of civilization 
higher than its homes. It is time we stopped 
making jest of home and home life and sought to 
strengthen in the minds of all people a love of 


home. A garden is the true setting of every 
home. “God the first garden made, the first city, 
Cain.” 


Nature Notes 


Wilmington, Delaware, is one of the cities in 
which interest in nature flourishes. Seventy-two 
teachers in Wilmington are attending nature 
classes which carry with them no school credit. 
lhe Women’s Garden Club urges the conservation 
of wild flowers, gives prizes for essay, poster and 
rhyme contests, and presents nature magazines to 
the schools. The Society of Natural History has 
given money for traveling, collections of insects, 
minerals and Indian relics. The Brandywine Gar- 
den Club, which is interested in birds, takes care 
of the bird house competition. The Park Com- 
mission arranges for nature exhibits, nature walks 
and the placing of bird houses. Through the co- 
operation of the schoo!s, Park Commission and 
Garden Club, a birds’ Christmas dinner is ar- 


anged in the parks of the city. 

In 1921, 700 boys and girls of Henry’s School, 
Philadelphia, presented a bird masque. As a re- 
sult, there is now a bird club with over 800 mem- 


bers and tl 


1¢ bird masque has become an annual 
affair. 

Qn October 5, 1925, a National Nature Com- 
mittee of twenty-five was organized in Washing- 
ton. The library has made an annotated bibliog- 
raphy and has a reserve shelf of nature books. 
There is a supervisor and a corps of special na- 
ture teachers 

Boston has arranged for nature study by radio 
Each Monday night at 7:00 o’clock a radio talk 
on birds is given over Station WEEI for the ben- 
efit of the Big Brother Club Meeting. The only 
requirement for membership in this club, which 
is open to young people between the age of one 
and one hundred years, is the writing of a weekly 
letter. Winthrop Packard is a leader of the Big 
Brother Radio Bird Club. The Massachusetts 
State Audubon Society, the oldest bird society, 
maintains traveling lecturers and libraries, ex- 


wi 


hibits bird feeders and appliances and answers in- 
quiries by telephone and mail. 

The Rotarians of Ithaca, New York, plan to 
beautify each year a mile of road in their city. 

In February, Dr. Vinal spent a number of days 
in Youngstown, Ohio, helping the local Play- 
ground Association and the schools in their nature 
program. In April, Dr. Vinal visited Reading, 
Pennsylvania, taking part in the leadership train- 
ing course given under the auspices of the Board 
of Recreation. 


The Nature Lore 
School 


An unusual opportunity is offered playground 
leaders in the Nature Lore School to be held June 
17-30, 1927, under the leadership of Professor 
William G. Vinal at Camp Andree, the national 
Girl Scout Camp at Briarcliff Manor, New York. 
It has been found necessary to limit the number 
of those attending the school and those making 
application have been limited to the following 
groups: The nature counsellor for the summer 
camp; the nature guide for parks, municipalities, 
resorts and hotels; the scout naturalist for the 
Scout Council and camp; the playground leader 
for civic recreation and centers; the nature 
teacher, art teacher, grade teacher and physical 
education director, who wishes to enrich his pro- 
gram and the nature supervisor. 

The program of the first week will be forestry 
and trees; of the second week, nature lore meth- 
ods. In general, the program will include a half 
day around camp and a half day in the field. For 
the evenings, features such as lectures, nature 
lramatics, camp fire gatherings and nature story 
telling have been arranged. 

Applications for the Nature Lore School should 
be mauled to Miss Elin Lindberg, Camp Edith 
Macy, Briarcliff Manor, New York. 

Another announcement of interest is the fact 
that through the American Nature Association, it 
has been arranged for Professor Vinal to devote 
the summer to nature service for camps. Profes- 
sor Vinal will visit a number of camps to help de- 
velop the nature study program. It is suggested 
that any one wishing to secure Dr. Vinal’s ser- 
vices write the Extension Department, American 
Nature Association, 15 Boudinot street, Princeton, 


New Jersey. 
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A Nature Lore Program for a City 


Playground 


By 


W. E. DILton, 


Superintendent, Downtown Beys’ Club, 


“It seems to me,” said the Owl, “that the best 
angle from which to approach a problem is the 
try angle.” 

Nature study on a city playground today is 
pioneer work, and the playground director is 
wise who recognizes the fact that boys and girls 
have a deep, strong, instinctive love for all 
things that live and all things that support life. 

One stumbling block to the development of a 
nature lore program on a city playground is the 
conscious lack of nature knowledge on the part 
of the playground director, which often results 
in a lack of interest. 

It will not take you long to appreciate that the 
average boy or girl has one of the dominant 
characteristics of the human animal, namely a 
big bump of curiosity, and this is worth far more 
to nature study than any amount of exact knowl- 
edge you may give. Learn to appreciate the 
questions and knowledge brought to you by the 
young observer and you will establish a chum- 
ship that will prove of value. 

You do not need to fear that the boys and girls 
will lose confidence in you if you say, “I do not 
know.” Tell them that the woods, fields, city 
parks, vacant lots and backyards are so full of 
secrets as yet undiscovered that no one can be 
expected to know all and that all have their place 
in the great scheme of Nature. 


Can a Crowded City Produce Nature Material? 


Did you ever ask the question, “Where can I 
get material for nature study on the sidewalks 
and within the brick walls of a city?” Nature 
lore for the city boy or girl is bound to be a 
problem, but as the wise old owl said, ““The best 
angle from which to approach a problem is the 
try angle.” 

You can conduct nature lore activities within 
the walls of a city and on a city playground. Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit and New 
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Newark, N. J. 


York are included! In fact, its economy is a 
strong argument in favor of nature lore pro- 
grams. Heaven and earth supply the material 
independent of the appropriation from any Play- 
ground Association! 

Have you ever seen the moths, butterflies, 
birds, insects, spiders, snails, worms, trees, snakes, 
toads, frogs and the stars in the sky? Much of 
this good material can be found on playgrounds, 
city parks, in the streets of the city, in back 
yards and open lots, truly enough for a year’s 
study, if the will to find it and the desire to use 
it exist. 


Providing Joy through Nature Activities 


One important aim of the playground pro- 
gram should be to provide greater pleasure in 
living. Recreation is an element necessary for 
successful living and everyone seeks it in some 
form or other. Boys and girls as well as adults 
are realizing today the values of living outdoors 
close to Nature. 

The playground director is facing to the right 
when he or she spends spare time getting ac- 
quainted with the immediate neighborhood in 
which the boys and girls must live, work and play. 
Shape your program so as to give all who use 
the playground an appreciation of the nature 
opportunities near it. In your observations of 
Nature point out to the boys and girls the things 
of interest that often are not observed by the 
average person. Only a few minutes a day, if 
carefully thought out, will make a playground 
a happier and more interesting place to live and 
work on. One will need to make a persistent 
effort in this direction to cause one to stick to it, 
not to engage in this program once in a while but 
at least fifteen minutes every day, for a daily 
habit brings results. 

Here are a few suggestions that may help you 
to develop a nature lore program for the play- 
ground. 
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Tuincs To Look For 
Cleanliness among Animals 


Notice the humble toad who will take nothing 
into his stomach which is not wholesome and 
clean! He will not eat a dead insect, even freshly 
killed. The spider is another creature who fol- 
lows certain rules in selecting things fit for food. 
Small animals and large animals have a sanitary 
code to which they adhere, in some cases, as close- 
ly as do members of the human family. The birds 
are careful about their baths; the cat cleanses her 
body daily and bathes her kittens. Even the 
playground insects take daily baths. When an 
animal’s den becomes dirty, before long it is 
either deserted or cleaned. The enjoyment of 
your hikes and playground trips will be greatly 
increased, perhaps unconsciously, if you learn 
to observe these housekeeping standards among 
the animals and insects. 


Economic Value 


Are there trees near the playground? If so, 
it will be an opportunity to point out the economic 
value of birds to the city gardener, farmer and 
orchard keeper. 

There is a great variety of plants, and you will 
find beneficial and injurious forms on the play- 
ground. The former should be protected and the 
latter destroyed. Teach the boys and girls what 
to destroy and what to conserve. 


Nature as Disciplinarian 


Nature was the pioneer teacher and still is the 
greatest of teachers. There are thieves, vandals, 
bandits, and shirkers in the world of plants and 
flowers, and Nature was the first to teach that 
all that was wrong would meet with some pun- 
ishment. 

Observe the flowers that live upon others—in 
the business world they would be known as “dead 
beats’”—the Indian Pipe, Broom Rape, Dodder 
Vine, Beach Drop and others. Nature punishes 
them by taking away from them their color and 
leaves. 

The cow-bird does not build a nest or care 
for her young. Nature’s punishment—there are 
more male cow birds than females. 


Specialization in Nature 


Nature, long before you and I were talking 
about the value of specialization, had her spe- 


cialists. Hairs have long been considered a means 
of protection adopted by many of the caterpillars. 
The Baltimore Oriole specializes in hairy cater- 
pillars for food; the Meadow Lark in grasshop- 
pers ; the goldfinch in thistle seed and the flicker 
in ants. 


Advertising 


Competition is keen in the vegetable world, 
and plants, insects and animals have learned that 
“those that are in business and want to live, must 
either die or advertise.” Observe how plants 
attract insects by brightly colored flowers and 
sweet smelling perfumes. On your way to the 
playground this morning did you notice the beau- 
tiful blossoms of the horse chestnut trees and 
wonder at their beauty and fragrance? The tree 
knew that all that beauty and fragrance pointed 
the way to use nature’s publicity bureau—‘The 
Odor Appeal.” It knew, too, that good adver- 
tising is so noticed and read. The breeze carried 
that advertisement to every bee and bumblebee 
in the neighborhood of that playground saying, 
“Come to me, come to me. I have something that 
will interest you. Here I am, over here.” And 
all the insects and flying things of the playground 
read that ad and came to the party; for that 
advertisement, as all publicity statements should 
be, was a true and reliable one. 


Danger Signals 


The railroads were not the first organizations 
to use danger signals. Nature was many years 
ahead of the railroads and Safety First Asso- 
ciations. 

The Swallow-Tail Butterfly, Monarch Butter- 
fly, Grand-Daddy-Long-Legs, Squash Bug, and 
the Stink Bug are not often eaten by the birds 
because of their danger signal, an unpleasant 
odor. 

Do you know the Wood-Pussy, that pretty ani- 
mal, with black and white stripes and a tail like 
a plume, walking slowly and unafraid along 
your path? If you see his black and white 
stripes, his danger signal, and are foolish enough 
to come too near, you will wish you hadn’t— 
that’s all! 


Nature’s Board of Health and Street Cleaning 
Department 


In our towns and cities it is a familiar sight 
to see the ash man and his wagon going up and 
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down the streets collecting the rubbish of the 
city. 
Horses, cows, elephants, lions, snakes, fish, 
grasshoppers, birds, mice, insects and mosquitoes 
all die. Men cannot carry them all away so ob- 
serve how Nature does this work on your play- 
ground, and you will soon realize that Nature 
organized our first Board of Health with a Street 


Cleaning Department. 


Nature’s locational Bureau 


Observe that among insects and animals, birds 
and fishes, are to be found those that are idle, 
industrious, warlike, thieving, stupid, intelligent, 
degraded, dirty, clean, lively, slow motioned, use- 
ful and beautiful. Note the trades and profes- 
sions they follow, for all animals have occupations 
and have to work hard for their board and lodg- 
ings. 

Tony, the prairie dog, is an expert miner and 
builder of underground apartment houses. 

The beaver is a mechanical engineer and lum- 
berman. 

The sexton beetles are undertakers and bury 
dead animals. 

The frogs and birds are good musicians. 

The birds are weavers and tailors. 

The squirrels teach the value of saving for a 
time when they are unable to work. 
the bankers. 


They are 


IN THE CITY 


The Desire to Go Somewhere 


This natural desire to go somewhere can be 
gratified by short hikes and outings. 

The Playground Association of 
Iowa, for the past three years has conducted field 
trips for all the playgrounds in the city and this 
has awakened the boys and girls to the natural 
history opportunities of their own city, and has 
taught them to see and appreciate living things 
they have never seen before and to hear sounds 
uever heard or understood. So great was the 
enthusiasm that once a week the local papers pub- 
lished articles written by the boys and girls about 
the observations made on the trips. School teach- 
ers and members of the Isaac Walton League 
caught the hiking spirit and telephoned to Mr. 
Earl Cook, Supervisor of Playgrounds and asked 
for an opportunity to join the playground hike. 

A plan followed by one playground was to have 
Every hike con- 


Dubuque, 


an objective for every hike. 
ducted by this playground was directed to city 
parks or vacant lots within the city limits. 


Objectives of Hikes 


To find 10 varieties of trees—5 nut, 5 fruit 
To find 10 birds; 5 insects ; 5 poisonous plants ; 
plants used for medicinal purposes; 3 ferns ; 
varieties of rocks or building stone. 

A series of short hikes with a “set-up” pro- 


on ur 


viding ample provision for training will enlist 
the cooperation of Nature Societies, Forestry 
Societies, Hiking Clubs and Isaac Walton 
Leagues in your playground program. 


Playground directors, do you appreciate the 
fact that animals have regular jobs and _ that 
divers, swimmers, papermakers and many other 
workers are plying their trades on or near your 
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: playgrounds? 


Notice These Points 


The architecture of insects living on the play- 
ground 

The animals or insects that build homes in the 
trees 

Playground insects that build homes in the 
grass 

The homes of animals that live in the water 

Animals near the playground that live in port- 
able houses 

The methods of self-protection among animals 
and insects 

The tools with which animals are provided 

The weapons with which plants defend them- 
selves against attack 


Storytelling 


From time to time preacher, statesman and 
prophet have made the story their tool for the 
shaping of human conduct and character. The 
teachers of today are using it as a part of their 
equipment and it should have a very large place 
in any nature lore program of the playground. 

Stories can be found in the Literature of the 
Audubon Society, in the Nature Magazine, Amer- 
ican Forest and Forest Life, Nature books, news- 
papers and similar sources which are well adapted 
for playground use. 

Adam, naming the animals, had no precedents 
to guide him and :the playground director, a 
leader in nature lore by developing a program of 
impromptu plays, burlesques, pantomimes and 
farces, using as subjects the trees, flowers, snakes, 
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frogs, insects, birds and weeds in Nature stories 
will likewise find an unblazed trail. 


A QUESTION NAIRE* 


“Eternal vigilance” is not only the price of lib- 
erty, but of everything else that is worth having. 
So if all other methods you have tried have failed 
to work—don’t give up until you have experi- 
mented with the nature questionnaire. 

The following questionnaire was used, a sub- 
ject a day, on the playgrounds of Dubuque, lowa. 
Trees 

What tree is called the Bee Tree? 

Why will a tree die if only the bark is circled 
with a deep cut? 

Do trees breathe? 

What is the difference between a tree and a 
shrub? 

What tree’s wood makes the best charcoal for 
gunpowder ¢ 

What city announces that the cherry trees are 
in bloom? 

What tree blossoms in November ? 

What tree throws seeds from the ripened pods 
with such force that if they hit you they hurt? 

Che wood of what tree is peculiarly adapted 
for the making of artificial limbs? 

What state is named after this tree? 

What tree was called by the Onondaga Indians 
a “smelling stick’’? 

During the late war the U. S. Government 


aske d 


the boys to make a census of what tree 
of the country ? 

The boys of what state found the most? 

What state was the first to observe Arbor 
Day: 

During our Civil War the entire southern coast 
was blockaded, and European manufacturers of 
lead pencils were obliged to scour the world to 
find a substitute—for what common tree of 
Florida ? 

Lightning seldom strikes a beech tree; the oak 
attracts lightning more than any other. Why is 
the beech considered so safe? 

Why do laurels, azaleas, and rhododendrons 
fall under a common ban pronounced by Bee 


K ec pers? 
Birds 

What bird mates for life and if let alone will 
use the same nest vear after vear? 


*The quest’ons presented here are a part of a list prepared by 
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Where does the whip-poor-will build her nest? 

How many eggs does a humming bird lay? 

What bird hangs a snake’s skin on its nest to 
scare away enemies ? 

What is the largest North American family of 
birds ? 

What bird is the first to go South’ 

What bird is the last to go South? 

What bird digs a hole in the ground and lays 
her eggs at the bottom? 

What bird will take a clam or mussel in its 
claws, fly up in the air, drop it on a rock, and then 
fly down and feast upon it? 

What birds squat in a circle with tails toward 
the center and heads pointing outward? 

What bird often weaves a cover over her nest, 
sealing up her own eggs, then laying a second and 
sometimes a third set of eggs? Why: 

Why did an Ohio farmer give a boy two cents 
for every Kingbird that he killed? 

What did the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
tell the farmer about the Kingbird ? 

If a fish-hawk builds a nest in a tree, does it 
kill the tree? 

Why was the English Sparrow brought to this 
country and when? 

What city in America was the first home of 
the English Sparrow? 

What bird builds a nest so large that it has 
holes and crevices in the sides that are often used 
by other birds for nesting places? 


Snakes 


Is there any truth in the story that a hair 
placed in a bottle of water will become a snake? 

Do snakes eat birds? 

What snake is called the “Bluff Adder” and 
why? 

How did the Glass Snake get the name? 

Do snakes swallow their young ? 

What snake lives on birds’ eggs, which it 
swallows whole, and afterwards presses its body 
against surrounding objects in order to break 
the shells? 


Dogs 


Why does a dog wag his tail? 

Why does a dog drop his tail between his legs 
when he is scared? 

Why do dogs throw their ears back when fight- 
ing or feeling savage? 

Why do dogs bring home the cows with so 


little teaching ? 
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Why does a dog ordinarily lower his head when 
he growls, but hold his head high when he barks? 

Why does a dog turn around two or three 
times before lying down? 

Why does a dog bark at the moon? 


Plants 


What plants kill and eat animals? 

What plants are weather prophets ? 

What plants are called cranks and why? 
What plants are called thieves and why? 
What plants are poisonous? 

From what plants can you obtain paint? 
What plants are as good as a compass? 


Medicinal Plants 


The bark of what trees are used for medicine? 
What weeds are used for medicine? 
What shrubs are used for medicinal purposes? 





School of Natural 
History 


From July 5th to August 31st, 1927, the Buf- 
falo Society of Natural Sciences and the New 
York State Museum will hold in Allegany State 
Park, New York, a school of natural history. 
Among the courses given will be nature study, 
park management and similar subjects. 

This new school is located in a State Park and 
is housed in a camp. The class rooms and labor- 
atories are the fields, forests and streams of 
65,000 acres of the Allegany State Park. There 
is also a rustic school building which can be used 
for the indoor work, supplementing the field trips. 
In addition to such subjects as Birds, Botany and 
Nature Study, field studies are made in the actual 
management of this park, where the state is 
spending millions of dollars in acquiring land and 
furnishing recreational facilities. 

This is an admirable vacation school for those 
persons interested in this latest detail of the large 
picture of outdoor recreation, who desire to se- 
cure an inexpensive outing amid inspiring sur- 
roundings and among sympathetic instructors and 
fellow students. The fact that all expenses for 
board, lodging, tuition and entertainment are in- 


cluded in the fee of $150 for 8 weeks and that 
credit of ‘college grade will be given for the 
courses at this new school indicates that the max- 
imum capacity of 50 students will soon be reached. 
Anyone who is in recreation_leadership work can 
secure further details by writing to the Registra- 
tion Office, Allegany School of Natural History, 
the New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 





Never Too Old to Play! 


That middle aged and gray-haired women as 
well as young women, may be brought to enjoy 
gymnasium classes and mass competitions was 
vividly shown on Wednesday evening, April 6th, 
1927, at Detroit. It was the occasion of the 
Women’s Fifth Annual Gymnastic Demonstra- 
tion, held in the Coliseum at the State Fair 
Grounds. While thousands applauded, 1,500 
women engaged in a demonstration of the joy 
and beauty of such activities as well as of the 
benefits to health and habits. 

Over 1,000 women took part in the first and 
last events. The first was mass calisthenics and 
the last a pass ball relay with 93 teams taking 
part. The rest of the program consisted of drills 
of smaller groups with Indian clubs, dumb bells, 
hoops and wands, with a number of folk dances 
and one very beautiful interpretative dance by the 
leaders of the various centers. 

Representatives from over forty centers took 
part and the event was the final of the winter 
program for these groups. The spontaneity and 
play spirit gave zest to the occasion and aroused 
much enthusiasm. 





A New Supervisor of Municipal Sports.— 
The Board of Playground and Recreation Com- 
missioners of Los Angeles has appointed D. W. 
Lott as Supervisor of Municipal Sports. His 
duties will be as follows: 

(1) To establish relations with various leagues, 
associations and clubs in the city, giving them 
assistance in the conduct of athletic games. 

(2) To formulate a program for the maximum 
use of athletic facilities by the above groups, using 
department and other facilities. 





























Playground Equipment _. . r/ I 
in HONDURAS“ ~) 


Even in tropical Honduras you will find Medart Playground 
Equipment—the universally accepted standard. ~ 


The illustration shows school children of the Evangelical 
Mission, San Pedro hula, using the slide, and they use it 
diligently throughout the day. After sundown, when the 
shadows of night are falling, the adults sneak over to the 
schoolyard and use the slide themselves. 


This Medart slide has furnished so much enjoyment to the 
community that the people are planning to install more 
playground equipment. It is but natural for them to select 
MEDART equipment—it is the first choice for Safety, 
Service, Durability, Economy—the first choice of those who 
have the welfare of the children and the community at heart. 


The Medart Playground Catalog illustrates and describes 
the entire Medart line. Your copy is waiting for you—may 
we send it? Let us know today. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3544 DeKalb Street St. Louis, Missouri 


New York Pittsburgh Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 
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THE BETTERBILT 
LINE OF 


Merry Whirls 
Swing a Rounds 
Swing Bobs 
Pedo Swings 
Settee Swings 
T eeter-T otters 
Slides 
Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal 
Ladders 
Etc., Ete. 


MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





The MERRY 
WHIRL 


accommodates 
1 or 50 
Children at a 
time and gives 
them the best of 
exercise all the 
year around. 


Safe, strong and 
neat in appearance. 





Send for Catalogue 
No. Il 














MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 























- Whirl-Over Swings 


ARE MADE IN CHICKASHA, OKLA. 


| and in use all over the United States 
and in England. Wherever the 
Whirl-Over Swing is installed in the 


spot in the playground. Safety is one 












of its best features, no chance for a 
child to fall from the seat. 
The use of the Whirl- 
Over Swing is very 
healthful and invigorat- 
ing for children. 

Write for further infor- 
| mation and list of users. 
A wonderful opportu- 
nity for salesmen and 
the season is now on. 


Whirl-Over Swing Co. 


| playground, that’s the most popular 
| 
| 












INCORPORATED 








CHICKASHA,OKLA. 
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OUR 


Our Folks 


Ik. ic. R. Miller, who has been connected with 
the Community Chest in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
position of 


Secretary with the Community Chest in Atlanta, 


has recently accepted the Service 
(aa, 

Ralph Carnes, until recently Superintendent of 
Recreation in Kankakee, has succeeded Frank E. 
Sutch as Superintendent of Recreation in Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Frank I. Sutch, who has been Superintendent 
of Recreation in Scranton since 1922, has recently 
accepted the position of Director of the new Wel- 
fare Council in Chester County, Pa. 

C. W. 
Superintendent of Recreation in the newly organ- 


Schnake has recently been employed as 


ized municipal recreation system in Canton, Ohio. 


At the Conventions 


Three hundred people, interested in all branches 
of dramatic art, gathered in Yale’s new temple 
of drama at New Haven on February 11th to 
discuss problems of the modern drama. For two 
days this gathering of non-professionals discussed 
costuming, stage lighting, royalties, theater con- 
struction and similar subjects of interest to ama- 
teur groups. 

\ paper by Bb. Iden Payne, head of the Depart- 
ment of Drama at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy aroused much interest. Professor Payne sug- 
possibilities 
tions may sometime be able to arrange their pre- 


gested the that amateur organiza- 
sentations that the sort of play of the tvpe which 
evolves about one person largely might make a 
circuit, appearing in turn in each of the seven 
presentations with otherwise local amateur cast. 

()n the last evening of the conference, there was 
a presentation of The Patriarch. 

From February 28-March 2, 1927, the Ameri- 
held 
twenty-eighth annual meeting in New York City. 


can Society of Landscape Architects its 
The various phases of regional and city planning 
were <liscussed. One of the most interesting pa- 
pers from the recreational point of view was that 
S. Draper on Industrial Village 


Mr. Draper stated that 


presented by Ie 


Planning in the South. 


in planning industrial villages it is generally cus- 


tomary to arrange for space for gardens, both in- 


dividual and community. A community build- 


FOLKS 





Fool Proof 


Over seventy years’ ex- 
perience in the making 
of outdoor water de- 
vices is behind the 
Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font for 


PARKS 
PLAYGROUNDS 
STREETS 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











SONATA 
INSTALL READY MADE 


HORSESHOE COURTS 


These courts are complete including stake and cast iron 
stake holder. Strongly constructed of heavy planks bolted 
together and faced with iron. Painted with rust and rot 
preventative. Very quickly and Write 
for complimentary booklet giv 
ing full particulars as to how to 
lay out and build horseshoe 
courts, how to organize horse- 
shoe clubs, model constitution 
and by-laws, etc. 


Diamond Official Horseshoes 


Drop forged from tough steel, 
heat treated so they will not 
chip or break. 

Let us send you copies of the 
official rules, “How to Play 
Horseshoe,” and a description 
of Diamond Horseshoe Pitching 
Supplies. 


DIAMOND CALK 


HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 GRAND AVE. 
Duluth, Minn. 


easily installed 


DIAMOND STAKES AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 
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No expensive hazards to prepare. 


this interesting game. 


stantial. 


ball. 


College Golf 


A new game which provides actual exercise—not a toy. 
girls, but many adults have played it, and declare it gives the REAL EXERCISE desired. 


Each player uses but one Club, and will be inclined to purchase and own one for himself. 
Therefore, the investment for a College or Municipality will be very nominal. 


Players will devise hazards. 
be laid out around the outer edges of grounds used for baseball and other athletic contests. 


A set used on each City playground will develop contests and result in a tournament of 
This comprises four clubs, four 3-inch solid rubber balls, nine gal- 
vanized cups for holes, and nine markers bearing hole numbers and red flag ; very neat and sub- 


A large number can play on the same ground, as the balls do not soar. 
hole No. 1 and others start at No. 9, meeting each other without danger of being hit by a flying 


American Playground Device Co. 


Anderson, Indiana 


Produced for use of boys and 


A nine-hole course can 


Some can start at 








ing is usually provided and abundant space is left 
for playgrounds. Playgrounds ‘and recreation 
facilities are recognized as important in all of the 
villages. Fifty acres out of 225 in the town of 
Chicopee, Georgia, which is typical of Southern 
industrial villages, have been set aside for open 
spaces and playgrounds. 

In the section on small parks and playgrounds, 
which aroused much interest, E. M. Bassett of the 
New York Regional and Planning Commission, 
discussed various methods of securing parks and 
playgrounds. “Small parks for playgrounds,” he 
stated, “can be obtained by purchase, by assess- 
ment, by dedication—a method which with careful 
planning can be used increasingly.” 

Before taking steps to obtain small parks and 
playgrounds, Professor Hubbard of Harvard 
suggested it must be known what facilities should 
go into the parks and what service they are to 
render. Neighborhood conditions must be stud- 
ied, the effective radius determined and many 
other facts learned. The discussion of the 
amount of square foot per child which should be 
provided brought out a variety of ideas, ranging 
from 40 to 250 square feet. 














Book Reviews 


THE SETTLEMENT Primer. By Mary Kingsbury Simk- 
hovitch, Published by National Federation of Settle- 
ments, Boston 


The Settlement Primer—No. 6 of the Settlement Mono- 
graphs which A. J. Kennedy of South End House, Boston, 
is editor, is very much more than the title indicates. It 
is in reality the accumulated, well-seasoned experience 
of years in neighborhood work boiled down and tersely 
stated but expressed with a humor, a power of interpre- 
tation and an appreciation of others’ points of view which 
make it a document of keen interest, not only to settle- 
ment workers, but to recreation workers and others in 
the field of neighborhood and community organization. 

Organization, facilities, leadership, program and rela- 
tionships are all discussed in their various phases. 
Throughout are statements, many of them epigrammatic, 
which are exceedingly stimulating to one’s thinking. A 
few of them follow: 

“All that ‘case work’ means is a deeper understanding of 
individuals than can be gained from casual contact. No 
‘case work’ can be wholly adequate .... To know any 
individual thoroughly is impossible, even if this knowledge 
could be more accurate, advice finally rests on one’s own 
thought of life, one’s religious, social and philosophic out- 
look. ‘Case work’, therefore, is an art dependent for its 
value upon a sympathetic understanding of life. What 
we mean by ‘case work’ is an attempt to bring to bear all 
one’s resourcefulness in a human personal relation.” 

“The neighborhood worker’s aim is to be what a politi- 
cal leader should be, if politics had not come to be a 
game in itself rather than an opportunity for service and 
organization.” 

“The neighborhood worker’s aim in the field of recrea- 
tion is to bring in fresh springs of life. That work should 
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be play is good doctrine but impossible as yet for our 
industrial civilization. Work, for the most part, is not 
play. It is deadening, with the result that the recreations 
sought are compensatorily either concentrated in the 
rhythmical fascinations of dancing and motoring, or sunk 
in the slumbering acquiescence of sitting by the hour at 
the movies. Effortless play is inferior to that awakening 
of new untapped sources of energy which can turn the 
life deadened by the monotony of industry into other 
channels of fertile existence.” 

“No neighborhood worker can ignore the great place 
music holds in neighborhood life nor the possibility it 
suggests. In whatever way music touches the neighbor- 
hood it should be the best of its kind. If music be an 
element in the recreation program the leadership should 
he expert and the standard of music rendered high. Cheap 
music will die out in competition with good music if the 
effort at replacement is continuous.” 

“The drama is of all the arts perhaps the most im- 
portant and rewarding for neighborhood life. The 
awakening of intellectual interest, beauty of scene and cos- 
tume, purity of diction, grace of body, the discipline of 
ensemble, the group development that comes from work- 
ing together for a common end combine to make the 
drama one of the best methods for social development. 
Here is the art of living in miniature. . . . If every 
neighborhood developed a love for drama and a desire to 
participate in it a whole stream of cultural interest would 
follow. 

‘Through craft to art’ seems to be accepted by those 
who have given the matter their deepest attention as the 
path to be recommended for neighborhood cultural de- 
velopment.” 

‘To learn by doing’ is nowhere more evidenced than 
in the field of training for citizenship. The best way 
to train newcomers to become good citizens is to be 
hospitable to them, to treat them with respect and to 
engage their participation in community enterprise. To 
take them in on the ground floor of neighborhood activity 
in association with the older members of the community 
is the quickest and best way to train them for citizen- 
ship.” 

‘The art of community organization rest prim- 
arily upon bringing to the surface all the elements both 
in the individual and the group and then discovering the 
values which can be contributed to the whole.” 

It is urged that recreation workers avail themselves 
of the opportunity to secure this booklet, if only from 
the point of view of program planning. It has much 
to offer to recreation workers. This is however only 
a part of the contribution made. 

Single copies of the book may be secured from A. J. 
Kennedy, South End House, Bosten, at 50c. In larger 
quantities reduced rates are offered. 


OrricAL BASKETBALL GuIDE FoR WoMmeEN.  Spalding’s 
Athletic Library No. 17 R. Published by the Ameri- 
can Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, 
New York. Price $.25 


The Basketball Committee of the National Committee 
on Women's Athletics of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, has performed a splendid service in 
revising each year the rules for basketball for girls and 
women, and in carrying on research work to determine 
under what conditions the game is being played through- 
out America. Basketball is so popular a game that the 
work of the committee in setting up the best possible 
rules and standards is particularly important. 


Brown Book ror Brown Owts, By Edith Ballinger 
Price. Published by Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. Price $.50 


This delightfully written and very informal handbook 
is designed for the use of “Brown Owls”—the leaders 
who are providing programs for the Brownies. And the 
“Brownies,” it may be explained, are the little girls not old 
enough to become Girl Scouts, but who through the 
Brownie program are having constructive training for 
Girl Scouting. 
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Programs 
for Camps 








MAGIC CASEMENT S $1.25 


A chronicle rather than a handbook written 
out of many counselors’ experience in work- 
ing out programs which shall open magic 
casements in every girl’s experience. Devices 
which have been used to determine the theme 
of the program and illuminating notes as 
to why and how special programs were 
planned and worked out. 


Will THE WOMANS PRESS Send 
Dees: kare ctamteuas 600 Lexington Ave., Class Plays 
adblas sccameemukens New York at $1.25 
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DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 
o the Playground, published monthly at New York, N, Y., for April 1, 
927. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, } 4, 
Country or New York, } 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesai:, 
personally appeared H. 8. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn accord 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of Tue PLaArGrRouND 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit 

1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 

Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y,. 

Editor: H. 8, Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Managing Editor: H. 8. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Business Manager: Arthur Williams, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
, 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad 


dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and ad 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent. or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address as well as 
those of cach individual member, must be given.) Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, Ine., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Present Directors: Mrs, Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William 
Butterworth, Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs 
Arthur G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley. 
Long Island, N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H 
Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York, N. Y.; Robert Garrett 
Baltimore, Md.; C. M, Goethe, Sacramento, Calif.; Mrs. Charles A. Good 
win, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; Charles Hay:len 
New York, N. Y.; Myron TT, Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Francis de 
Lacy Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; Gus 
tavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. MeK. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind 
Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte 
N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass ; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y 
J. H. MeCurdy, Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, la 
Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me Miss 
Ellen Scripps, La Jolla, Calif; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Ill,; Frederick S 
Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., Washington 
Dd. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, 
Conn.; John G. Winant, Concord, N. H. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4 That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other ficu 
clary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
condition under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi 
ties than as so stated by him. 

H. S. Bravcner 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of March, 1927 

Cc. B. Witson 
(My commission expires March 36, 1928.) 
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Few i: Climbing Structure 


Huale copee, Mass. 
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MID-WEST HOCKEY 


AND SPORTS CAMP 
at Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wisconsin 








Conducted for W € ( —_ = rectors of Physical Education 
and Playground Instructor nd women interested in Land and 
Water Sports "Latent ‘nglish Hockey methods, ex- 
pert hing. Danish gymnastics. Beautiful lake, 
good food ¥ COS Register for one week or more. 
J eptember Ist Address. Chicago 





Normal School of Physical Education, 5026 
Greenwood Avenue, Box 45, Chicago, III. 
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Pastor Stop Watch 


(Fifth Second) 
Endorsed by leading 
directors of physical edu- 
cation. Time your rope 
climbing, foot and swim- 
ming, potato races, box- 
ing rounds, etc. 


Price $7.50 
Write today 
Sterling Stop-Watch 
Co., M’f’r 
15 E. 26th St. 
New York City 














Every Playground 
Needs One 


THE Book or WINTER Sports, By W. Dustin White. 
Published by The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Price, $2.75 

In this book practically every phase of winter sport 
is treated—snowshoeing, skiing, coasting, tobogganing, 
skating, hockey, curling, winter camping, ice fishing, 
tracking animals and mountain climbing. There are in 
in addition, chapters on wearing apparel, trail transporta- 
tion, the winter carnival and similar activities. 


HANDBOOK OF NATURE-STupy. By Anna Botsford Com- 
stock. Published by the Comstock Publishing Com- 
pany, Ithaca, N. Y. Price, $4.00 


Mrs. Comstock’s Handbook of Nature-Study now in 


its seventeenth edition, is so widely recognized as a classic 
in the field of nature study, that mention of it seems un- 
necessary. Just now, however, with the increasing em- 


phasis on nature activities as part of the recreation pro 
gram, it may be well to call the attention of recreation 
workers to this comprehensive volume, which deals in 
great detail with the teaching of nature study, with animal 
life, plant life and earth and sky. Innumerable illustra- 
tions add to the value of the book. 


A Survey or Naturt By Professor George R. Green. 
Published by the Comstock Publishing Company, 
Ithaca, New York. Price, $1.35 

In this book Professor Green takes up important forms 
of nature and presents in an interesting and helpful way 
the more significant and outstanding phases. The pur- 
pose of the book is to assist the teacher as well as the 
pupil to a fuller realization of the importance of nature 


as a cultural study. “The conservation of our natural re- 
sources,” says Professor Green, “can never be accom- 
plished by legislation, but must be brought about by edu- 
cation.” 


The book discusses first what nature study may do for 
the mental and spiritual development of the child. It 
then takes up ocean and ocean life, reptilia, fungi and in- 
sects. 
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